




















Husky Shoes For 
Rough Work 


Put your feet into comfort the next time 
you fit out for the woods. Guard them against 
wet and cold with a pair of Beacon Falls Leather 
Lops. ‘Vhese shoes are roomy, not clumsy; 
even balanced and stand a tremendous amount 
of hard outdoor service in hunting or logging 
camp, in marsh, on farm. The rubber is new, 

fresh, elastic. ‘They are heavily rein- 
SSNS forced at every point where strain and 
Aa stress are liable to weaken them. ‘Thous- 


ands put their confidence in 


BENCOWMAFALLS 


Leather Top Rubber Shoes 


Ke) “WINONA’?— This beauty ‘*SSARANAC’?—This shoe is 
} comes in heights from 8 to 16 in. | warranted not to crack or split. 
Chrome leather top. No heel. Nearly snag-proof. Uppers are 
Heavy rolled sole. Absolutely extra quality gum forced under 
waterproof—a good laster. You’ ll great pressure while warm into 
buy a second pair after you’ve had = duck. Rolled soles of pure 
hard work wearing out the first one. gum. Rubber heel. Chrome 
Uppers made of pure gum extra’ top. Rawhide laces. In 8, 
trengthened with ribbed toes. Raw- 10, 12, 14 and 16 in. heights. 
hide laces—bellows tongue. Price — Price for 10 inch at your deal- 

about $4.50 for 10 in. at your dealer’s. er’s about $4.50. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, wnte us his 
name. We'll supply you. Look for the 
“Cross”? to be sure you get ‘Beacon 
Fa It’s your safeguard for quality. 
Booklet now is waiting for fou. Tells 
about rubber footwear for sportsmen and 
others. Send for your copy today. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


*°\WASECA”’’ This is identical 
with **Winona’’ except it has a solid 
rubber heel, for which 25c. extra a 
pair is charged. 
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MOUNTAINEER HEROES OF THE ALPS 


DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


Among the Oberlanders are not only 
the Swiss, who of course, live in Swit- 
zerland, but the people of the Italian 
Alps and the French Alps— portions 
of the mountains which lie within these 
countries. All, however, are called Al- 
pine guides, and much rivalry exists 
between the nations as to the men who 
are the ablest mountaineers. Then there 
are various neighborhoods in the Ober- 
land which give names to the guides 
coming from each. Thus you hear the 
Grindelwald guides, Chamonix guides 
and the Orolla guides of France; the 
Savoyards of the Italian Alps, and the 
Zermatt guides from the Swiss valley 
of that name. Each neighborhood or 
community has a head man chosen from 
among the guides because of his expe- 
rience, but all the better ones are 
known to the hotel-keepers, and to the 
host the traveler applies when he 
wishes the services of such a moun- 
taineer. 
When you first meet the man who is 
to go with you to the top of the great 
peak which looms against the skyline 
in the distance, you naturally look at 
him intently, for if this is the first 
mountain climb, the feeling comes to 
you that your life is in his hands. You ALEXANDER BURGENER, THE VETERAN 
feel strangely helpless and dependent, Se a 
but his appearance is apt to raise your wear an expression of good nature. He 
spirits. His rugged, tanned features is well-knit and muscular, as the ath- 
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lete would say. His clothes, perhaps of 
Saar, homespun, made by his wife, are 
just the sort to stand wear and tear, 
and if he is not clad in boots, his heavy 
shoes have thick soles, which are gen- 
erally studded with hobnails to prevent 
slipping on the ice or smooth rock. The 
coil of rope, swung over his shoulder, 
is at least a hundred feet long, and 
stout enough to hold three or four men 
in midair, if need be. He is further 
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become a bit acquainted, he may prove 
an entertaining companion, as he can 
tell many an interesting story about his 
adventures. But he is seldom given to 
what a boy calls ‘‘bragging,’’ and as a 
rule talks little about himself unless 
you question him. Not until the climb 
begins, however, do the tourists realize 
what a really wonderful knowledge 
this simple peasant has of the moun- 
tains. 


MARKET DAY IN AN ALPINE VILLAGE. 


armed for the attack on the mountain 
with an ice-ax with which to cut foot- 
holds in the glaciers if necessary, while 
he carries what in English would be 
called an Alpine stick—a pole of hard- 
wood, upon one end of which is fas- 
tened an iron casing which ends in a 
straight, sharp point, and usually has 
a hook projecting from one side like a 
boat-hook. 

Looking him over, one gets an idea 
that the guide knows just what is 
needed in his business, and after you 


Such is the land of the true Alpinist 


—roadless, pathless. That the traveler 
might enter it is the reason for the 
existence of what we generally call the 
Alpine guides—men who have gone to 
the top of the globe in more places than 
any other human beings, not merely be- 
eause of their strength, skill and en- 
durance, but because of their truly 
marvelous knowledge of Nature’s mys- 
tery in these regions. A century ago 
the Alpine guide was unknown as the 
tourist knows him, but he was then 
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going far above the cloud lines hunting 
chamois. In scanty pastures thousands 
of feet above his home he fed his sheep 
in summer until forced to drive them 
downward to shelter. There were no 
fees of a pound or five-pound note to 
induce him to seale the peaks for pas- 
time, and it mattered little to him that 
many of them were unconquered, until 
fifty years ago, when the systematic in- 
vasion of the Alps by the tourist moun- 
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Yankee would say, the guide is often 
anything but attractive in looks. His 
jacket may have many a patch or three- 
cornered holes here and there. The real 
color of his boots are hidden in the 
coating of dirt. Unshaven, his face is 
roughened and reddened. He is a hu- 
man disguise except occasionally where 
a guide may take some pride in his 
dress, but he is usually one of the 
younger set. 








HARVEST DAY ON 


taineer and Alpine clubs began. But 
the daily toil of his life fitted him for a 
vocation in which he has no equal 
among the nations. 

Yes, that is the sort of man you may 
see lounging on the hotel veranda, per- 
haps in the street in front or talking to 
a group of comrades in the curious jar- 
gon of German-Swiss heard among 
them, whether in the valley of Inter- 
laken or the Zermatt. 

Seen about the hostelry when idling 
around looking for a ‘‘job,’’ as the 


AN 


ALPINE FARM. 


No, there is nothing heroic or roman- 
tic in his appearance—but appearances 
are here deceitful as elsewhere. The 
story leaks out how those holes were 
torn by flying stones from an ava- 
lanche. The stones also made the sear 
on his forehead. All day on a glacier 
in the sunshine has given his skin the 
color of tan. He looks as he does be- 
cause of the hard knocks of Nature. 
Get away from the civilized part of it 
and then you find out the real man in 
him. Very soon is the disguise thrown 

















CLIMBED HIS LAST MOUNTAIN. 
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off as he starts with the tourist party 
for the upperworld. 

Some of the guides are unusually ex- 
perts in climbing. There are a number 
who are noted for their skill in what 
the Alpinist calls ‘‘snow-and-ice work.’’ 
That means going up a peak which has 
so many snow fields and glaciers that 
its sides and summits may be nearly 
covered with them. The glacier guide 
ean tell you all about ‘‘cornices’’— 
_ snow masses which project from the 
edge of precipices and overhang the 
valley beneath like the roof of a house. 

Experience has told him whether a 
‘‘cornice’’ can be crossed safely or 
whether it may break off if one ven- 
tures upon it. He is also an expert with 
the ice-ax, cutting footholds in the glit- 
tering walls that may rise fifty to five 
hundred feet above your head. These 
ice precipices are frequently found at 
the heads of glaciers—the rivers of 
frozen water slowly moving down the 
face of a mountain on account of the 
force of gravity, and the great pres- 
sure of the ice masses which form their 
source on the upper part of the slope. 

Other guides make a specialty of 
‘‘rock work,’’ conducting persons up 
peaks which may be only partly cov- 
ered with snow and ice, but having 
sides of bare rock so steep that in places 
the walls and cols may be almost 
straight up and down. 

Here it would seem that one must be 
as spry and as sure-footed as the cha- 
mois—the rare goat that lives high up 
amid the Alps. While the crevasse and 
other dangers of the snow and ice fields 
may be absent, the mountain may be so 
abrupt that the climber must ascend 
hundreds of feet pulling himself up 
with his arms aiding his legs, while 
often the guide hauls him to the top of 
the most difficult slopes by main 
strength. 

The ordinary guide is brave without 
knowing it, and his bravery has many 
peculiarities. He has very little sense 
of sport, he is unconscious of the des- 
perate danger of his calling, and while 
he is, willing and anxious to meet any 
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risk which comes in the necessary 
course of events, he has the greatest 
contempt for the man who seeks danger 
from mere bravado. He is a bit of a 
fatalist. A guide of experience will tell 











ROCK OF 
BY ROPES. 


ASCENDING THE THE JUNGFRAU 


you that there are only three dangers 
in mountaineering—falling stones, sud- 


den bad weather and the tourist. And 
of these three he regards the last with 
the most suspicion, and with good 
reason. 

Ordinary foresight can immensely re- 
duce the risk of being caught in a 
storm; you can avoid falling stones by 
the simple process of not going where 
they fall; but nothing can guard 











“DOORYARD” OF A SWISS HOME AND THE VIEW FROM IT. 











SWISS PEASANT WOMAN AT ONE OF THE MOUNTAIN SHRINES. 
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against the eccentricities of the too 
frisky climber. 

The novice is a source of danger be- 
cause he goes slowly, tires the party 
out, and because he upsets stones on the 
heads of those below, but he is not 
more likely to slip than a piece of ‘‘ bag- 
gage’’—the way in which the guide 
thinks of him—and if he did he would 
be held instantly, so closely is he 
watched. 
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wants it from his leader, and some- 
times from an amateur. 

These men of the Oberland are in- 
deed a curious and interesting brother- 
hood of the wild, but the term Alpine 
guides means several different clans, so 
to speak. The clan of the Zermatt, of 
which the famous Almer was one, are 
the men who went with Justice Wills 
when he defied the great Wetterhorn 
to the north in the Bernese Alps and 


THE CHALET OF AN ALPINE GUIDE HIGH ABOVE THE SNOW LINE, WHICH IS HIS PER- 
MANENT HOME. 


But the man with enough experience 
to have ideas of his own when in diffi- 
culties, and enough technical skill to 
master them unaided, is a constant 
anxiety. He will move when he ought 
to stay quiet, he insists on risky experi- 
ments, he resents the pressure of the 
rope when it is necessary for the safety 
of the whole party, he refuses help in 
times of stress. This, above all, is a 
state of mind incomprehensible to the 
guide, who always takes a pull if he 


with the blade of his axe cut steps in 
its glittering sides and finally, reaching 
its top, set upon it a flag staff where 
12,000 feet in the air the colors of the 
Swiss and of the Briton fluttered in 
honor of the victorious ascent. 

This was the beginning of ice climb- 
ing by Alpinists by the aid of axes. 
Later the sturdy old Almer to celebrate 
his golden wedding actually climbed to 
that flag staff, his hardiness and 
strength even in his seventies enabling 
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him to do the feat unaided. And we 
should remember the men of Grindel- 
wald where the veteran Kauffman has 
for so many years been the headman. 

To them the Rothhorn, the Jungfrau, 
the Eiger and the Monch are so familiar 
that they conduct thousands up their 
steep sides and over their glaciers and 
snow fields from the beginning to the 
wane of summer. About a score are 
they numbered, but every one has his 
history as do those of the Chamonix and 
the Italian Savoy and the French Orol- 
la, so the Alpine guides are not all un- 
der the red cross of Switzerland, but 
hail from the highlands of Italy and 
some from the shadow of Mont Blane 
as well. 

Thus it is that when the explorer 
ventures into the upper world he never 
attempts climbing without the company 
of one of these veterans. It may be in 
far away Alaska or on the other side 
of the earth amid the Himalayas, the 
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Alpine guide is with him no matter who 
else is in the party. With the Duke of 
Abruzzi when he toiled slowly up the 
slopes and sides of St. Elias went Giu- 
seppe Petigax, the Savoyard who had 
been one of the teachers of the royal ad- 
venturer amid the mountains of his 
home country. When near the goal, 
Petigax was in the lead—but dropped 
behind to give the Duke the honor of 
being the first to reach the top of this 
great pile of Northwest America. 
Later, when he worked his way into 
the heart of Africa, to solve the mys- 
tery of the Mountains of the Moon, by. 
his side were Petigax of Alaskan fame 
and Cesar Ollier. By their help he 
pierced the mists and snows that hid 
Mount Ruwenzori and in 1906 stood up- 
on the highest of its group of peaks— 
the first white man to accomplish this 
feat. Petigax has probably climbed 


more of the world’s greatest uplifts 
than any other human being. 








A TAOS INDIAN ARCHER (TAOS, N.M.), GOING TO MARKET. 


On the road near Taos. 


visions—and sometimes, whiskey. 


Taking corn and wheat to town to exchange for groceries and pro- 


Photograph by F. J. Francis. 














“BIG FLOCKS OF MALLARDS SPRANG OUT OF THE PRAIRIE GRASS.” 


MIXING ’EM UP SOME 


R. P. HOLLAND 


Among the sportsmen who depend 
on powder and lead for their day’s fun, 


you will find there are two distinct 
cliques. One swears by the seatter-gun 
while the other insists that the rifle is 
the only fire-arm. A great many men 
try mixing their sport, first big-game 
shooting and then a day or two with 
the quail, or a weak-end on the marsh. 
Still you take these fellows and you 
will find that they all have a strong 
preference one way or the other. If 
they belong to the clique that indorses 
big-game shooting they try the other 
variety simply because friends of theirs 
seem to really enjoy the sport, and of 
course it beats nothing all to pieces. 
Should they belong to the seatter-gun 
crowd, the chances are that the reason 
they hunt big game occasionally is to 
try and find what there is in it that the 
other fellow insists is so much better 
sport than duck-shooting. The chances 
are, though, that all the time this shot- 
gun man spends in the solitude of the 
deep North Woods he is longing for the 


whirr of wings and the pop-pop-pop of 
his favorite weapon. At the same time 
the big game hunter may sit in the duck 
blind or follow a brace of rattling good 
bird dogs with as much apparent zeal 
as his bird hunting companion; still his 
mind will work back to some almost 
primeval forest where last fall he killed 
a record head. Or to some mountain 
slope where he spent the whole day 
stalking a grizzly, only to have the bear 
give him the slip at the last minute. 
Some say this diversion in the ranks 
of the gunning sportsmen is due to each 
man following the sport in which he is 
most proficient. Others say he will 
favor that which he has done the most 
of, in other words that which he was 
‘‘brought up’’ to. Don’t you believe 
either. It is born in him, either to favor 
the sport with the rifle or with the shot- 
gun, just as the mutual love for any- 
thing that will shoot, and the common 
desire to kill is evident in both factions. 
The more we mix them the better off 


we will be, for the fellow that can’t en- 
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“THE ENTIRE SKY WAS SIMPLY DOTTED WITH DUCKS.” 


joy the other fellow’s game is really a 
kind of a short-sport. Personally I am 
for the seatter-gun first, last and all the 
time, but some of the most pleasant 
trips, the ones that I will remember the 
longest, were after game that required 
a single bullet, maybe several of them, 
but not delivered in the same way as a 
shotgun would have thrown them. 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota, was where 
we left the train and outfitted for a 
month in the North Woods after deer 
and moose. I say we—there were only 
two of us—Henry, as fine a fellow as 
ever lived and a thorough sportsman, 
although he admitted on close question- 
ing that he had never been able to get 
much pleasure out of shooting a gun 
that killed every thing in front of it, 
and the writer, who perhaps would 
have enjoyed shooting a rifle better had 
it not been necessary to hold it so close 
in order to score with it. We found by 
hurrying a little we could catch a ‘‘tote 
team’’ that was starting for a lumber 
eamp north of where we intended to 
hunt, and in this way save the enor- 
mous expense of hiring a team for sev- 
eral days, to haul us into the game 
country. Horse hire in this country 
proved to be more expensive than the 
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proverbial taxi of the cities. Grand 
Rapids is located in Itaska County, 
Minnesota, one of the most northern 
counties of the state, and right here 
the big-game hunter in my friend 
cropped out, in the fact that we must 
go at least forty miles farther north. 
Every mile was one more mile away 
from a railroad. They told us that 
there were plenty of deer right near 
the edge of town, but did you ever 
hear of a big-game hunter that was per- 
feetly happy unless he was clear away 
from all signs of civilization, and the 
farther away they get the happier they 
are. 

The next morning early we got all 
our duffle loaded on the big lumber wa- 
gon, and were soon well on our way to- 
wards Canada. It was early in Novem- 
ber and as yet the roads were not froz- 
en, a great deal of rain had fallen and 
of all the roads I ever saw these North- 
ern Minnesota cow paths were at least 
one hundred per cent in the lead, es- 
pecially as regards bottomless mud- 
holes, perpendicular drops of one hun- 
dred feet or more and straight-up pieces 
of road that should be confined to a 
mountainous country. Hardly had we 
gotten under way when Henry discov- 
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ered during his initial conversation 
with the driver that the foreman in 
charge of the camp was an old friend 
of his, so unasked we decided to go 
ahead, only ten miles farther, and make 
the lumber camp our headquarters. 
That day we made a little better than 
twenty miles and spent the night in a 
dug-out with an old trapper, his dogs, 
and several hundred mink and musk- 
rat skins, in various stages of decay. Do 
not think I am complaining about the 
accommodations, for I am not, simply 
mentioning conditions that go along 
with this hunting game, to constitute a 
thoroughly good time. As for getting 
along at night in most any kind of quar- 
ters, I will stake a seasoned duck-hunt- 
er against the field. 

The next morning when we were 
routed out to continue our journey, we 
found that it had turned very much 
colder during the night and had com- 
menced to snow. Before daylight we 
were on our way, and when once thie 
road passed a small lake I did not know 
whether or not I would be able to stand 
the ordeal. Such a mixture of duck talk 
I never expect to hear again, and to me 
it was much sweeter music than the 
grunt of an old bull moose that had en- 
tirely upset my friend the evening be- 
fore. You could hear the coarse squaak 
of the canvas-back and the guttural 
feed note of the bluebills mixed with 
the cat-like calls of the redheads, but 
above them all came the clear bell-like 
notes of thousands of hen mallards giv- 
ing their long flocking call. As day 
commenced to break so that we could 
see overhead, the sight that met our 
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eyes was the worst I hope ever to have 
to endure. Flock after flock of every 
variety of duck were passing over, al 
most in one long stream, with occasion- 
ally a bunch of geese sandwiched in. 
And what changed this sight from one 
that ordinarily would have been to me 
the most pleasing sight in the world, to 
almost more than | could endure, was 
the fact that the only shotgun in the 
outfit was a .44-caliber. Think of it, a 
single-barrel .44-caliber shotgun with a 
skeleton stock, and the big northern 
flight on. 

This syringe that my friend insisted 
was a shotgun almost developed into a 
sore spot between us. At the stant | 
had insisted on bringing a shotgun, 
but he had produced this invention 
which he assured me would be all that 
we should need to shoot game birds 
for the bill-of-fare. Of course we would 
not want to do any bird shooting other 
than for the table. My friend had had 
this toy made to order so hat he could 
strap it on his back when deer shoot- 
ing and in this way keep the larder 
well supplied with grouse. So far it 
had proven itself a very effective 
weapon when the grouse was strutting 
on an old log and you could get care- 
ful aim at his head, say from a distance 
of six feet. Otherwise the bird gen- 
erally flew away, especially so if I was 
the man behind the—well, let’s say 
sling-shot. 

After spending a pleasant evening 
with another trapper we pulled into the 
lumber camp on the third day about 
noon. All I could talk about was ducks 
and geese, and when a half-breed In- 








“ALMOST EVERY VARIETY WAS SPRINGING FROM THE WATER AHEAD OF 
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dian told me that Big Rice Lake was 
always the last stopping place for the 
migrating water fowl in the fall flight, 
that it was only a little piece down the 
trail and that he was sure we wouldn’t 
find it froze over if we went down the 
next morning, I was wild, and soon 
Harry caught a little of my enthusiasm, 
especially after one of the ‘‘cruisers’’ 
had told him of seeing a bull moose 
down by Big Rice with a head so large 
that it was really amazing that the ani- 
mal could carry the weight of it. In 
fact, this man was almost positive that 
the weight of the antlers did bother 
him a little; he could tell, he said, by 
the way the moose walked. 

Well, we borrowed a couple of shot- 
guns and bought all the ammunition 
they had in the company store, and got 
every thing ready for an early start. 
I am no tenderfoot at the roughing-it 
game, but this Indian had told me that 
it was about eleven miles to the cabin 
where we would have to stay while 
down there, and I didn’t lke the looks 
of the two ruck-sacks that my friend 


was packing with ammunition, grub, 


ete. They are contrivances by the 
means of which you ean earry your 
entire worldly possessions on your back. 
It is very simple—all you have to do is 
stow anything you think you will need 
on a jaunt of this kind into the ruek- 
sack and then slip your arms through 
loops for this purpose and the load set- 
tles squarely on your back. It isa great 
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stunt for stoop-shouldered people, but 
I am inclined to think that too much of 
it would permanently deform any one 
who earried their shoulders well back 
to start with. 

That night before we turned in |] 
screwed up courage enough to ask 
Henry if the same team was going to 
haul us to the lake that brought us out 
from Grand Rapids (a four horse team 
perhaps weighing eight thousand 
pounds.) ‘‘Team,’’ replied Henry, 
‘‘why it’s only a little ways; we will 
walk and be there before you know it.’’ 
Let me register one more kick against 
the big game hunter and then I will 
promise to quit. I think I had better 
quit now, for on this trip I was Henry’s 
guest and I had such a good time that I 
am expecting him to ask me to go with 
him again some time. If I don’t let up 
I may not get that invitation and I am 
sure looking forward to it. But for that 
last stab. A big game hunter has no 
more idea of distance or the physical 
endurance of an ordinary mortal than a 
Rocky Mountain burro. On this trip | 
carried two shotguns and several hun- 
dred pounds of junk on my back, while 
Henry went ahead with a rifle and even 
more junk on his back than I had. Of 
course he had to pack that rifle or 
otherwise we would have been in per- 
sonal danger from that top-heavy 
moose. They say it was eleven miles; 
Ill take oath it was twenty. 

But who eared for distance? 


There 











“GREAT FLOCKS OF SPOONB ILLS SEEMED IN EVIDENCE.” 
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were ducks everywhere 
overhead. It was very 
cold; the snow had not 
amounted to anything 
and the walking was 
good. When on about 
the last lap of the nine- 
teenth mile we came 
out of the timber fac- 
ing a hill which some 
industrious settler had 
cleared. Big flocks of 
mallards sprang out of 
the prairie grass that 
covered the slope, and 
I was compelled to lay 
one gun down and get 
into gear. When we 
reached the summit Big 
Rice Lake lay before us 
and down at the other 
end of the clearing was 
the cabin of ‘‘Swede’’ 
Charley where we were 
to live until we had 
enough duck shooting. 
We actualy ran down 
the slope, greeted 
Charley in the best of 











humor and explained 
to him that we had 
come for an indefinite 
stay; and then away to 
the lake bank, for the afternoon was 
well on its way. 

Such a sight! The entire sky was 
simply dotted with ducks, while almost 
every fresh-water variety was spring- 
ing from the water along the bank 
ahead of us. Great flocks of spoon- 
bills seemed in evidence, a duck that 
the books tell us likes warm weather 
and goes through early. Here they 
were keeping the water from freezing 
literally by swimming around in it. We 
took a stand along the bank where the 
birds seemed to cross over to the Mis- 
sissippi River, or Mississippi Creek, it 
should be called in this country. Suf- 
fice it to say that we picked the right 
spot. I am not going to say how many 
ducks we carried back with us to 
Swede Charley’s shack. We congratu- 
lated ourselves on how wise it had been 


“PAID THE PENALTY FOR NOT HAVING LEFT WITH THE REST 


OF HIS FAMILY.” 


in us to leave part of our ammunition 
at Charley’s cabin, or otherwise we 
would have shot it all away and had 
none left for the morrow. 

That night we spent a very enjoyable 
evening listening to Swede Charley lie ; 
in fact, he was one of the most enter- 
taining liars that I ever listened to. He 
lived there all the year long, with noth- 
ing for company except a cocker span- 
iel dog. Besides making good wages 
trapping, he received a salary from our 
generous government for keeping the 
daily record of the height of the Missis- 
sippi River at this point. After this 
duck hunt was over we _ engaged 
Charley to go with us for a week or so 
in the capacity of story-teller and 
guide. I asked him what he would do 
about his records while he was gone. 
He smiled with his usual cheerfulness 
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and replied: ‘‘I tank I can guess about 
what she be for a week or two.’’ 

The next morning our duck shooting 
was a thing of the past. The lake was 
frozen over, and with the exception of a 
few bunches of mergansers the ducks 
were gone. The big northern blight 
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had passed. The thermometer was 10 


below zero, a little low for duck shoot- 
ing, but Henry was game, so we de- 
cided to walk a piece down the lake 
bank in the hopes of stirring up a strag- 


gler or maybe finding some duck with 
his feet frozen in. One lone mallard 
swung by us as we were about to re- 
turn, and paid the penalty for not hav- 
ing left with the rest of his family the 
night before. As we stood before the 
cabin looking at the nice string of birds 
we had hung up an old Canada honker 
swung down the river and right over 
the shack. His old neck was crooked 
and he was clucking softly as if scold- 
ing himself for not having left sooner, 
so that he would have had company on 
his southern journey. We would have 
liked very much to have kept him from 
this lonesome trip, but the guns were 
setting against the cabin and the shells 
had been removed. All we could do 
was watch him out of sight across the 
lake, then go in the cabin and listen to 
Charley tell of a few more hair-breadth 
escapes in which he had been the star 
performer. 





THE GAME-KILLING EFFICIENCY OF 
FIREARMS 


CHARLES COTTAR 


That there are as many opin- 
ions as different models of 
American sporting rifles, is no 
quandary in the mind of one of 
field experience with the differ- 
ent models. And that none of 
the conglomerate aggregation 
are adapted to all kinds of 
game is knowledge that can 
only be gained in actual experi- 
ence with the weapons against 
live subjects. And Africa is 
the only country where game 
is still to be found in sufficient 
numbers and of different sizes 
and kinds, to thoroughly test 
the efficiency of sporting rifles. 

The controversies, ever 
warm, and sometimes imperti- 
nent, between individual ex- 
ponents of the virtues and fail- 
ures of their respective favorite guns is 
of but little interest and much less val- 
ue to the sporting public. 

When a prospective purchaser wants 
information he cares little about the 
striking power, penetration or any of 
the lesser technical terms used to dis- 
tinguish difference between mechan- 
ical constructions intended to perform 
the same things. On the other hand, he 
wants to know what a gun will actually 
do. Nor does he care how many pine 
boards a bullet of certain weight, driv- 
en at a given speed will penetrate. 
What he does want is, a knowledge of 
how deep the missile will penetrate tis- 
sue of certain animals, and how much 
damage it will do in penetrating. 

Like board-penetration, trajectory is 
a matter of trial at the target range— 
guns of like model and construction 
varying in many cases to a marked ex- 
tent—especially with cartridges of dif- 
ferent make-— powder of different 
strength—atmospherie influence, a dif- 
ferent ‘‘hold’’ by the shooter, ete 
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And the little differences between 
models and calibers, many of which are 
so nearly alike, is only a matter of 
‘“‘target information’’ and shouldn’t be 
a question of argument for or against 
any model, for a Ross .28 or a Spring- 
field .30 or a Mauser 8mm. tried over 
the different ranges will demonstrate 
exactly what they will do, and for the 
advocates who have thus tried them 
there should remain nothing further to 
say. 

But in actual service the problem is 
different. Two guns that will give 
same results from target trials and fig 
ures will give remarkably different re- 
sults when tried out against game in 
the field; the difference in the results 
is the ammunition. 

Many of the models now in use—and 
there are too many—are adequate for 
the biggest game that walks; but not 
with the ammunition made for and used 
by them. Here, then, lies the secret of 


much of the contention about, and con- 
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demnation of, some of as fine guns as 
are in use. 

In selecting the arms for my African 
trips, my limited, personal experience 


THE FALLACY 
FORCE. 


taken one 
the back with .30-'06 
rear, passed hip, beneath the 
against the skin of the opposite side. 
soft-nose 


EVIDENCE OF OF SHOCKING 


hour after being shot in 
The bullet entered in the 
spine, and lodged 
It was a 


Gernuck, 


against American game was my only 
guide. Having evoluted along with the 
fast rise of the high-power, from the 
first smokeless cartridges to the pres- 
ent, I still retain and have profound 
respect for the .32 Special, for the rea- 
son that it gives like trajectoral results 
with both kinds of ammunition—soft- 
nose and full metal patched—and no 
gun is better than the man behind it, 
and no marksman is so expert that he 
‘an use, alternately, cartridges that 
give a different trajectory—especially 
against swiftly-moving or dangerous, 
charging game. A glance at the accom- 
panying tabulation will demonstrate 
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that the nearly obsolete model is com- 
petent to go up against all kinds of 
game: 

TABLE NO, 1, 


Game shot at and killed with the Winches- 
ter .30-’06, using 220-grain, soft-nose, 150- 
grain, full-patched and U. Cc. umbrella 
bullets in about equal numbers, care being 
taken to use cartridge best adapted to kind 
of game. 
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Besides those credited to it, a 
ing lion, that had received seven bullets 
from the .405, went down, dead, to a 
head shot from the little gun. 

Some things in the statement show up 
bad for the arm. The sixteen shots ex- 
pended on the two rhino are among 
these, and an explanation is merited. 
One of the beasts fell at the second shot 
in the head, the first going too low. 
The second animal was charging the 
porters and was running almost straight 
away, receiving several of the bullets 
in the stern, but went down to the first 
head shot. One of the buffalo was a 
like instance. The animal running head 
away went down from a hip shot, 
though several before it reached the 
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lungs. On the eland the circumstances 
were the same. 

In selecting tre .30-’06, I was guided 
only by a desire for a weapon that 
would give better penetration at greater 
distance than that at which the .32 was 
effective; and used it generally on sub- 
jects at farther range than the .32. The 
tabulation will show the results. 

Distance, and the different types of 
cartridges, accounts for the greater 
amount of misses. Then circumstances 
had much to do in the results of this 
the best lever action weapon in use. On 
wart-hogs, distance and running ani- 
mals added to its failures. And on ger- 
nuck, the hardest animal to hunt and 
kill to be found in Africa, the failures 
were a combination of circumstances 
that might have been overcome by one 
competent to ‘‘place the shots.’’ But 


the animals shot at—two of them—were 
350 yards off, in thick brush, and after 





sunset. Both received body shots but 
escaped in the semi-darkness that soon 
followed. 
TABLE NO. 2. 
Game shot and killed with Winchester .32 
Special, using full metal-patched and soft- 
nose; kinds of game considered in choosing. 
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GRANT’S GAZELLE ONE HOUR AFTER BEING SHOT IN THE BACK 


VISIBLE ON THE PHOTO— 


WITH THE .30-'06 SOFT-NOSE AT 200 YDS. 

















THIS FELLOW WENT DOWN TO STAY WITH ONE SHOT IN NECK, USING .32 W. S. AT 90 YDS 


8 Grants—four va- 
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*An additional shot to finish a 


wounded, 
charging lion, 


Then this arm was used on the prairie 
antelope, at long distances and in at- 
tempts to bring down fine specimens, 
many of the shots being at running an- 
imals. 

The .405, with me was an experiment. 
And many of the merits claimed for it 
by makers and users alike are fallacies. 
In action, its speed and number of shots 
place it in the class of big-game guns; 
but in essentials—especially penetra- 
tion—and more especially with soft- 


nosed bullets, the arm is not up to ex- 
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pectations nor requirements of the big- 
game hunter. 

But the tabulation giving in detail 
my experience with the arm is no dis- 
credit to its merits. But the distances 
are short—and must be for the particu- 
lar gun, for the trajectory is far below 
the statements of the makers, and at 
any considerable distance the penetra- 
tion is very deficient. 

The gun will not shoot through a big 
lion, with either pattern of bullets. Of 
the 24 hits on lions, but two bullets 
penetrated the entire trunk or neck of 
the animal; and half of the bullets were 
full metal-patched, and all fired at 
short range. Many of the soft-nose 
projectiles failed to penetrate to the 
hollow of the trunk, where the thick 
muscles of the shoulder were encoun- 
tered. 

The one instance of the killing of a 
gernuck at 228 yards, was a fluke shot; 
but it helped to demonstrate the power 
of the arm at a distance. The bullet 
entered the nose, at the end, followed 





























A GREVEY’S ZEBRA AT A SINGLE SHOT FROM .32 AT 220 YDS. 
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A DAY’S KILL WITH THE .405—THREE BUFFALO AND ONE LIONESS. THE RESULTS OF TWENTY 
SHOTS, ALL HITS AND NECESSARY, AND ALL WITH FULL-PATCHED BULLETS 
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the nasal cavity, crushed the skull and 
lodged in the top of the head. 

The inference may be drawn that I 
am criticising the guns of my choice; 
but far from it; the fault is with the 
ammunition. If the energy spent in 
originating new models of guns were 
spent in the improvement of ammuni- 
tion, much expenditure and many dis- 
appointments would be saved the 
shooter; but the theory of a crank to 
produce a pet gun will be ever preva- 
lent, and new models will continue to 
come—each equipped with a pattern 
of ammunition adapted for targets, 
and backed with a claim to perform 
execution beyond comprehension. 

But many of the unexpected things 
happen when the gun is tried out thor- 
oughly against game. Striking power 
fails to produce shocking force; mince- 
meating missiles fail to pulverize stom- 
achs, and animal tissue, like cotton and 
rubber, is much harder to penetrate 
than pine boards. And the arm is con- 
demned because the ammunition failed 
in its part. 

TABLE NO, 3. 


Game shot at and killed with .405 Win- 
chester, using full-patched and_ soft-nose 
bullets. 
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*One lion finished with .32 Special after 


.405—and was 





receiving seven shots from 
still charging. ; 

+One buffalo killed with .405 after receiv- 
ing nine hits from the .30-’06. 

tTwo common zebra killed accidentally 
while trying to dispatch a wounded grevy, 
in the band, with the .405 at 400 to 500 yards. 

A few words in regard to placing 
shots. If every hunter who goes after 
big game could place his shots, any of 
the near-30 calibers, with full-patched 
bullets, would suffice. Many of the 
present models would be _ perfection. 
But, like many of the other essentials 














THIS FELLOW RECEIVED SEVEN SHOTS FROM THE .405, ALL SOFT-NOSE, AND TRAVELED 


FIVE MILES AFTER RECEIVING 


FIRST TWO, CHARGED AFTER RECEIVING FIVE SHOTS IN 


SHOULDER, AND WAS FINISHED WITH SHOT TO HEAD USING FULL-PATCHED .32 W.S8. 
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to the killing of game, this subject is 
more often written and read about than 
experienced. While there are many who 
go after big game that can perform 
many fine shooting stunts, at targets, 
few of them are able to effectively 
place a shot on a swiftly-moving streak 
or antlered animation darting through 
cover at the rate of fifty feet per sec- 
ond, and without the least warning of 
the stars or course to be pursued. And 
again, a placed shot is one more accu- 
rately placed than is generally under- 
stood by the amateur. 

To place a shot, effectively, it must 
reach some part of the nervous system 
that has to do with locomotion. While 
one shot an inch from the heart will 
kill one animal in its tracks, another 
shot through the heart, and with the 
same gun, will run hundreds of yards. 
Then placing shots means hitting the 
spine, and are generally accidents at 
crude attempts to hit the whole, or any 
part of the body. Placing is an after- 
thought of the shooter. 

In conclusion, and from experience, 
I would suggest that there are a half- 
dozen or more ‘‘best guns’’ in use in 
this country, all of which will deliver 
the goods if properly loaded for game 
within their capacity. But above all 
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other considerations, penetration is the 
one attribute a game gun must have. 
And the projectile will not penetrate 
beyond its constructed ability to stand 
up against tissue, driven at a given 
speed. Put but little dependence in 
shock as delivered by an entering bul- 
let, and less in the ability of a full- 
patched missile to tear or lacerate; for 
this phenomena is the result of acei- 
dents—and more often doesn’t happen. 

If you have learned to use a lever- 
action gun, never change for a bolt 
pattern, on account of the action, but 
stick to the kind of action with which 
you are best acquainted; for quick 
action in putting in the second and sue 
ceeding shots is what counts more than 
shocking force, penetration, mince 
meating propensities or anything else. 

In justice to users of other makes 
of guns, I will frankly say that better 
results than the attached tabulation 
could be had with many other models, 
but it would have required better abil- 
ity behind the guns, everything consid- 
ered. In these results are not ineluded 
mercy shots to finish animals that were 
down—nor shots fired to frighten an- 
imals from the line of march. Nor do 
they contain results from extra guns 
that were used only occasionally. 

















Where Are The Gunmen? 


All hardy men of strong-limbed breed, each woman a fitting mate, 
sattled witb high sea and fought with angry gale, 

lor they sought the land of promise, and gave hostages to fate 
As the breath of freedom bellied out each sail. 


Towards the distant setting sun, from the sea uprose the land 
And they cheered the rocks all girdled with white foam, 

For the rugged cliff was welcome as an outstretched friendly hand 
Pointing to the gates ajar of a new home. 


Sounded crash of falling timber, came the turning of the spoil 
And the loud reports of guns that hunted meat. 

Soon the roof-trees were uplifted and the land paid back the toil 
In the waving fields of corn and golden wheat. 


Then the days of peace were ended and the land was torn with strife 
As the haggard mothers fought beside the sires. 
Through brave breasts tore Hessian bullets, in their locks the scalping 
knife, 
While the homes and crops were fed to raging fires. 


But the gunmen strong and sturdy vanquished foes both white and red, 
And they pushed on towards the setting of the sun. 

All the land was for the toilers and the children that they bred 
lor they all knew well the working of a gun. 


Now the end of conquest coming has dispersed the fighting crew, 
And the deep breasts of the nation may run dry; 

For the gunmen are forgotten, scattered far between and few, 
The men who knew how to do or die. 


Where are they who sealed the mountains, drove their teams across 
the fords, 
Kept their powder dry and rust from shining grooves? 
Where are they who may defend us, when the white or yellow hordes, 
Come and erush our golden grain beneath their hooves? 


Peace was always bought with blood-shed, and the land held by the 
strong, 
Since the brave alone have ever taken root. 
Let us always hate injustice, never uphold ought that’s wrong, 
But let’s always keep on learning how to shoot. 


GEORGE VAN SCHAICK, 
Author of ‘‘Sweetapple Cove.”’ 


























BLADE POND. 


MAINE BUCKS 


BY ‘‘45-70" 


On Sunday morning, Sept. 22, 1913, 
while reading the paper over my sec- 
ond (not ‘‘third’’) cup of coffee, I was 
interrupted by the ringing of the 
‘phone. As I applied the receiver to 


my ear and gave utterance to the usual 


salute I was greeted by my brother-in- 
law, Hayden, saying: ‘‘Now listen, 
Jim; Annette and I leave here Wednes- 
day morning for Kineo, where we shall 
take guides and go into the woods for 
two weeks’ deer hunting, and you and 
Mary are to go with us; no ifs, ands or 
buts about it’’! Large voluminous si- 
lence on my part. When I finally re- 
covered speech I asked for time to con- 
sider. ‘‘ All right, give you an hour, as 
I am going to wire for guides and out- 
fit this afternoon’’! Now the writer’s 
main hobby for many years has been 
hunting and all pertaining thereto; 
and, although he has gotten his deer 
and the smaller game animals, up to 
the above date he had never been back 
into the wilds and experienced the 
‘*real thing.’’ My Lady is also a lover 
of the woods and nature in general, 
and as she, as well as Hayden, had been 
below par for some time, we decided to 
go. Wednesday morning we left Phil- 
adelphia, and after stopping a few 
hours in New York and a day in Bos- 
ton we reached Kineo at 4 o’clock Fri- 


day afternoon, where we were met at 
the wharf by that most efficient and 
genial manager, Mr. Judkins; and let 
me say right here that no man could 
have done more for the pleasure and 
success of our trip than this selfsame 
Judkins. In response to Hayden’s 
wire he had reserved the pick of the 
Kineo guides for us and all the equip- 
ment necessary. 

Passing Saturday and Sunday in 
resting and putting on the finishing 
touches, we left Kineo Monday morn- 
ing on the steamer headed for North- 
east Carry. Then we had a two-mile 
walk, straight through the woods to 
the West Branch of the Penobscot, the 
canoes and duffle having been carted 
over. Soon we were afloat heading for 
Chesuncook Lake, each one having 
canoe and guide with fifth man and 
canoe carrying extra supplies, ete. We 
pitched camp on the Branch at 3:30 
and soon were acting as though we had 
been on a diet for months. Sueh air, 
and such appetites, and when supper 
was over, such luxury in reclining be- 
fore the rousing campfire listening to 
the many woods noises; never has my 
pipe tasted so good. By 8 o’clock we 
were under the blankets and being 
lulled to sleep by the ‘‘whoo-whoo- 


whoo’’ of the owls. Suddenly I was 
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awakened by a prolonged ‘‘pheew.’’ 
‘‘Good gracious! what’s that?’’ says 
My Lady. ‘‘Merely a deer,’’ I replied ; 
‘Just wait till you hear the moose bel- 
low and the bears growl.’’ Sure 
enough, in the morning we found good- 
sized tracks all about the cook fire. 
After an early breakfast we were off 
again and soon came in sight of Ches- 
uncook, and beyond that the snow-cov- 
ered top of Katadin. Such a glorious 
view that was, the air being sharp and 
clear as crystal. 

Entering Chesuncook we paddled 
across the head of the lake and entered 
the mouth of the Caucomgomoc Stream. 
Our destination was Round Pond, but 
after we had paddled up the stream 
into Black Pond, the surroundings 
looked so attractive to us that we de- 
cided to camp there, the guides feeling 
confident of plenty of deer; so the bal- 
ance of the day was put in by pitching 
permanent camp close by a very good 
spring. The next morning we were off, 
the writer, feeling like a boy just out 
of school, going down stream, Hayden 
going up to the head of the pond, and 
the ladies to take a stroll with their 
guides. 

Just a word in regard to the guides: 
Mine was Crawford Johnson, reputed 
to be one of the best woodsmen and 
hunters in the state. He proved all that 
had been stated of him, and an excel- 
lent companion to boot. Ernest Ham, 
the head guide, looked after Hayden’s 
interest, and Ernest Davis and Joe Tur- 
cott saw to it that the ladies did not 
get lost in the woods, and paddled them 
to different points of interest. Henry 
Curley, an Indian, was our general 
handy man. Each and every one proved 
efficient, intelligent and agreeable, and 
it gives me pleasure to recommend them 
to anyone contemplating a similar trip 
in that vicinity. Crawford and I pad- 
dled down to a ‘‘landing,’’ where we 
hauled out the canoe and proceeded 
leisurely along a tote road, Crawford 
ahead, I walking in his footsteps. 

About two hundred yards in we sud- 
denly heard a crash, and looking up we 
beheld three beautiful white-faced 


rumps and elevated tails vanishing 
through the brush. They were not fifty 
yards from us when we put them up. 
Fine business! Stepping a little more 
cautiously, we went on. Five minutes 
of this when ‘‘crack’’ went a stick 
ahead and to the right of us. We 
‘‘froze,’’ listening and looking hard, 
when out stepped a bull moose, right 
plumb in front of us, not thirty yards 
off, and stood there looking at us as 
much as to say, ‘‘Keno, boys, nothing 
doing for thirty days yet!’’ After mu- 
tual inspection for a minute or so, we 
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yelled and swung our hats, and he very 
deliberately turned and trotted off. We 
started four more deer, but as the brush 
was so thick I did not get a shot, and 
returned to camp empty-handed and 
hungry. Hayden arrived in like man- 
ner, having seen three deer. The next 
morning I awoke with a headache, the 
result of too many flapjacks the night 
before, and found it raining. No mat- 
ter, hunting is hunting, and off we go; 
this time up stream to the camp of a 
trapper whom Crawford knew, who 
said that the ridge opposite was a regu- 
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lar deer farm. Across the stream we 
paddled and to the ridge we beat it, 
following a tote road in for about two 
hundred yards, and then striking into 
the woods half way up the ridge. In 
two minutes Crawford stops, and point- 
ing to the right, says, ‘‘There’s a 
deer!’’ I looked—nothing doing—no 
see um. Crawford, disgusted, steps be- 
hind me, grabs me by the shoulders and 
faces me to the deer. Still, can’t see. 
Head and heart thumping to burst, I 
finally make out a patch of reddish- 
gray, line up sights and pull. Up jumps 
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a big doe and goes rocketing away. 
‘“You hit her!’’ says Crawford; and, 
sure enough, we find spots of blood, 
but they are very small; evidently hit 
too high. We trail her to an impene- 
trable cedar swamp. Good night! Back 
we turn, and in ten minutes we put up 
a bunch of four, all on the jump and 
over one hundred yards away. Much 
rain, much headache, much gloom. Any 
other job, I would have quit then and 
there, but on we go and discover three 
more deer on the wing, deep in the 
bush. Crawford builds a fire by a 
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spring and we ‘‘bile the kittle.’’ Two 
eups of forty-rod tea make me feel 
more like a man. 

Lunch over, we start back, hunting 
hard and carefully. We come to a stop, 
Crawford peering to the right; I look 
to the left and see a deer, all but its 
head and neck, eighty to one hundred 
yards away up the ridge. I drop on 
one knee and pull, sure of a hit. One 
jump and it is out of sight; a clean 
miss! Curses! Suddenly, running 
straight at us comes a buck; fifty 
yards away he stops behind a big 
spruce, showing head and rump only. 
‘*Shoot quick!’’ says Crawford; but | 
don’t, as I want his head as well as his 
meat. Crawford whistles and he moves 
out from the tree broadside to us; a 
grand shot! Still on my knee, I blaze 
away, and off he goes up the ridge, tail 
up. ‘‘By George, you missed him!”’ 
says Crawford. ‘‘Not on your life!”’ 
I reply; ‘‘he is my meat and won’t run 
far!’’ Sure enough, he stops after a 
few jumps behind a fallen tree and 
stands, head drooping. A shot in the 
shoulder and he drops in his tracks. 
He proves to be a prime buck, weighing 
about 150 pounds, but with very small 
antlers. We found that the first shot 
was about ten inches back of the fore 
shoulder, going completely through, 
making a hole the size of a quarter at 
its exit. 

Upon arriving at camp I found that 
Hayden had again drawn a_ blank; 
whereupon a little of the long green 
changed hands, the result of confidence 
as to whom should bring in the first 
meat. The next day, however, was dif- 
ferent. Crawford and I ‘‘went to it’’ 
harder than ever to get another buck, 
but nothing but does showed up. 

We got in earlier than usual and 
shortly Hayden’s canoe landed and he 
walked in with visible expanse of chest 
with a beautiful head of nine points. 
He had been sitting on a log for about 
four hours when the buck hove in 
sight, head on, about seventy-five 
yards away. His first shot entered 
the shoulder, ranging back and grazing 
the heart. The deer ran a few yards 
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and stopped, when the second shot 
broke both fore legs, bringing him to 
the ground, and a third put him out. 

From this on we hunted faithfully, 
but nary a buck did we see. The 
writer saw does every day, fifty-seven 
in all, and had several standing shots 
ranging from ten to one hundred yards. 
The weather being so warm the bucks 
kept close to the swamp and were not 
moving. The ladies’ guides got part- 
ridges every day, and we certainly 
lived on the fat of the land. 

On the fifteenth we returned to 
Kineo, and from there home. We each 
gained an average of six pounds, and 
reached home in far better health and 
spirits than when we left; the trip be- 
ing a suceess from every angle. Now, 
as to personal outfit. The writer wore 
medium-weight woolen underwear, 
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thick woolen socks, grey 
woolen shirts and heavy 
woolen trousers. For foot- 
wear I alternated sneak- 
ers with fourteen-inch 
hunting boots, according 
to the distance and terri- 
tory to be covered. For 
the past ten years I have 
scanned closely each and 
every issue of Outdoor 
Life, and its Arms and 
Ammunition department 
in particular. In spite of 
the many able and con- 
vincing statements per- 
taining to the superiority 
of the high-powered small- 
_ bore rifle, and of the im- 
*+ provements in that line of 
ammunition which have taken place 
in recent years, I have been, and still 
am, personally convinced that for 
our Eastern woods where ranges run 
short the large bore rifle using low 
powered smokeless powder with a 
heavy bullet is hard to beat. Conse- 
quently, I carried in the ‘‘old reliable’’ 
.45-70 Winchester, and used the .405- 
grain, half mantled bullet. Hayden, a 
trifle leery of his .44-40, was inclined 
to get a Savage .303; but as the ’86 
model Winchester is my idea of the 
proper gun, I persuaded him to buy a 
.33. In sighting in his gun at a mark 
I found I could do better work with 
the .45-70 than with the .33. Of course 
as we each killed but one deer nothing 
conclusive could be demonstrated re- 
garding the relative merits of the two 
ealibres; but he is satisfied and—so 
am I, 
































A POSSIBLE NEW HAPPY HUNTING 
GROUND 


Few are not familiar with the thread- 
bare ‘‘gag’’ about the enviable position 
of the farmer whose land mostly ‘‘stood 
on end,’’ permitting him to ‘‘ work both 
sides of it.’’ But if the theory of 
Marshall B. Gardner, an amateur cos- 
mogonist of Aurora, Ill., as to the in- 
terior of this human footstool we call 
the earth, be correct, Mother Nature 
beat the horny-handed knight of the 
hoe to it. In some of her manifesta- 
tions Nature might appear to the nar- 
row mortal mind as a lavish and waste- 
ful creature, but in the last analysis 
the old dame probably stands for the 
essence of thrift, economy, preserva- 
tion and foresight, and would duck up 
an alley rather than meet waste or ex- 
travagance face to face. 

The factors that have led Mr. Gard- 
ner to evolve his novel idea of the 
world are derived from astronomical 
discoveries and from phenomena ob- 
served in the regions around the North 
Pole by Arctic explorers of repute. 

While various fads and whimsicalli- 
ties meet with a wide reception nowa- 
days, and come and go with consistent 
regularity, the smasher of long-lived 
precedents generally has a hard row to 
hoe. In theory the world is eager for 
originality, but in reality it seems that 
the bulk of society frowns upon anyone 
who is so bold as to ‘‘land on’’ any of 
the deep-rooted or popular beliefs. 
Anyway, that was the lot of many of 
the most pre-eminent luminaries in the 
Hall of Fame. Sneers and jeers and 
fleers and leers have been handed such 
‘*fools,’’ ‘‘dreamers,’’ ‘‘eranks’’ and 
‘‘lunatics’’ as Columbus, Harvey, 
Stephenson, Fulton, Whitney, Morse, 
Bell, Wright Bros., and others, who 
were so ‘‘loony’’ as to try to discover 
or do something that none of their pre- 
decessors had attempted or accom- 
plished. ’Tis true that the sands of 
time are strewn with the wrecks of un- 


sound theories and projects. The vast 
majority of them speedily die the death 
of the impractical. Many that are ad- 
vanced by well-meaning men are so 
manifestly absurd as to merit no more 
than passing notice. The men who 
stand for many others do not believe 
in them themselves. They simply hope 
to fool a portion of the public into ac- 
cepting their fakes, which will afford 
them a dandy opportunity to grind 
some tomahawks by lining their pock- 
ets with dirty dollars. If it be some- 
thing that promises a mite more ease 
or a wee bit more luxury to the pros- 
pective ‘‘victims,’’ a big ‘‘secoop’’ of 
‘‘suckers’’ is in order. But the fact 
that the bulk of new-fangled ideas hit 
the toboggan hard in infancy is not an 
apology for the all-too-common biped 
who practices rejecting without in- 
specting. Some things that were classed 
as foolish yesterday rank among the 
greatest world forces today. The 
‘‘erank’’ of today may be the genius 
of tomorrow. If a new theory or proj- 
ect bears any marks of reason or prac- 
ticability, none should deny it a chance 
to make good. 

As to the Gardner theory, there ap- 
pear no reasons for believing that the 
conditions predicted therein are not 
entirely possible. The Power that ecre- 
ated the universe could undoubtedly 
have just as easily formed the earth as 
Gardner professes to believe it is, as to 
have made it as it has long been sup- 
posed to be. I would like to see the 
Gardner idea materialize in reality, but 
do not believe it probable that it will. 
There are points that seem to justify 
the formulation of the theory, but 
there are some others, to be mentioned 
later, that, to me, appear to weigh 
heavily against it. 

Explorers have observed a number 
of mysterious and seemingly paradox- 


ical physical manifestations in the Arec- 
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tie regions, especially the north, that 
have proved very puzzling, and which 
they and scientists have been unable to 
clear up. Mr. Gardner professes to be- 
lieve that his theory is the only one 
that can logically account for the sur- 
prising phenomena observed by ex- 
plorers. His theory is at least ex- 
tremely interesting. Its acceptance is 
in no wise compulsory. The support- 
ing evidence adduced is certainly en- 
titled to consideration. After that, the 
individual reader can either berate or 
approbate the theory, as best accords 
with his own sweet will. 

It is doubtless the prevailing opinion 
that the general facts regarding the 
earth have been pretty well rounded up 
—that there are no more worlds on this 
world to conquer. Practically all the 
land masses have been discovered, ex- 
plored and mapped, and the poles have 
been reached. Mr. Gardner begs leave 
to differ. To the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, it has been generally held 
for more than a century that the plan- 


ets were formerly a part of the sun, but 
were detached by rotation; that origi- 
nally they were fiery hot from surface 
to center; and that in the untold lapse 
of ages they have, particularly the 


smaller ones—Merecury, Venus, the 
Earth and Mars—sufficiently cooled as 
to form a solid, cold ‘‘erust’’ around 
the still heated interior. There is abun- 
dant evidence that beneath the cooled 
surface crust the earth is very hot. 
While little is actually known of the in- 
terior, the general opinion among scien- 
tists is that as a whole it must be re- 
garded as a rigid solid, not as a shell 
with a hollow interior, nor as a liquid 
body enveloped by a thin crust. 

Mr. Gardner, in the most novel and 
upsetting theory advanced since Chris. 
Columbus dared harbor the noodle bug 
that Mother Earth had a figure like a 
baseball, and not like a flapjack, ad- 
vanees the belief that the earth is a 
hollow shell, with its interior lighted 
and heated by an internal sun, with 
two openings where the poles are sup- 
posed to be, out of which emerges the 
phenomena that he uses to prove his 
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ease. He presents a number of points 
in support of his cause. It seems that 
some of them might easily be the ef- 
fect of causes foreign to his theory, but 
the others appear to incline its way suf- 
ficiently to skid possibility under the 
idea. He says: 

‘‘From this point (A) onward and 
around the semi-circle to the point 
marked D there are observed, as has 
already been recorded by polar ex- 
plorers, an increasing number of cer- 
tain changes and manifestations pe- 
culiar to this region, such as the aurora 
borealis; the ice pressure observed dur- 
ing still tide and calm weather; the 
rising temperature and rapidly dimin- 
ishing quantity of ice encountered, as 
one travels toward the supposed actual 
site of the Pole, until open water en- 
tirely free from ice surrounds the voy- 
ager; the presence of a south-going 
current of water instead of one flowing 
northward; the large tracts of snow 
and ice covered with flower pollen, 
when there are no patches of flowering 
plants in the Arctie regions large 
enough to give off such enormous quan- 
tities of pollen as would suffice to 
color large areas, and when the nearest 
trees and floral growth on the exterior 
surface of the earth are hundreds of 
miles distant; the sudden arising of 
terrific winds when the sky is clear; 
the air which is sufficiently warm to 
form an almost continuous fog; the 
finding of certain migratory animals, 
including traces of hares, foxes, lem- 
ming, bears and musk oxen, which 
could not possibly have come from 
warmer lands in the distant south 
across the immense fields of ice; and 
last, but not least by any means, the 
discovery of extremely well-preserved 
bodies of mammoth in icebergs, when 
the animal is supposed to have been ex- 
tinct for 20,000 years, and icebergs in 
these regions cannot possibly remain 
intact for that length of time.”’ 

Speaking of what would probably 
be encountered, if his theory is correct, 
in a journey into the interior via the 
northern entrance, he says: ‘‘It ap- 
pears reasonable to believe that, as I 
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have no evidence to the contrary and 
much to support my theory of a central 
sun, we shall, with one important ex- 
ception, find conditions somewhat sim- 
ilar to those upon the earth’s exterior 
surface. The exception noted is that the 
position of the interior sun remains un- 
changed in its relation to the earth; 
consequently there is no night or change 
of seasons within the interior of the 
earth. It is quite evident that a condition 
of this kind would be 
productive of all forms 
of both animal and 
plant life to a much 
higher degree than ob- 
tains on the outside of 
the earth, with its four 
seasons and extreme 
changes of temper- 
ature in certain 
zones.”’ 

In speculating upon 
the nature of phenom- 
ena and life that may 
be found in this in- 
terior world, he con- 
tinues: ‘‘Here, indeed, 
we may expect to find 
a new world—a world 
the surface of which is 
probably — subdivided, 
like ours, into conti- 
nents, oceans, seas, 
lakes and rivers. Here. 
through the heat of the 
interior sun, plant life 
may exceed in size and 
luxuriance any vegeta- 
tion that ever grew up- 
on the outside surface 
of the earth. Here may be found 
strange animals of every description, 
some of them even larger, perhaps, 
than the prehistoric mammoth or mas- 
todon, on account of the abundant sup- 
ply of vegetation and others of species 
unrecorded by zodlogists.’’ 

Wouldn’t that make a_ big-game 
‘‘hug’’ sit up and take notice! All of 
us must get together, put our shoulders 
to the wheel and help Gardner make a 
howling success of his theory. We need 
the game. 
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The polar ice caps on Mars that 
figure in Lowell’s theory about the 
Martian canals are used by Gardner 
to show that Mars, too, is hollow and 
has an interior sun. Light shooting 
out from the surface of the polar ice 
cap, as observed by Lowell in 1894, is 
one of the evidences Gardner brings to 
bear to prove his contention, and he 
also argues that as the ‘‘snow-caps”’ 
clearly project beyond the surface of 
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Mars in the photographs taken at the 
Yerkes Observatory in 1902, that fact 
‘precludes all possibility of its being 


snow or ice. 

It would appear, however, that the 
light shooting out from the surface of 
the Mars polar ice cap might easily be 
reflected light from the snow and ice 
fields, instead of light from an interior 
sun projected out through the polar 
opening. And the point of certain fur- 
bearing animals being found in prox- 
imity to the Pole should appear neither 
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strange nor startling. Insofar as the 
low temperature of the belt of extrem- 
est cold would prevent such an animal 
as the polar bear from reaching the 
vicinity of the Pole, he would be pretty 
sure to get there ‘‘right side up.’’ 
They seem not to mind any degree of 
natural cold. J. Frost may do his 
durndest, but it’s ‘‘allee samee’’ with 
Ursus maritimus. Of course, no animal 
could make a long migration over a 
region entirely barren of its feed, but 
it is hardly possible that such an ani- 
mal could not, at some time or other, 
have negotiated some route well enough 
provisioned to enable it to reach the 
near-pole region from its more distant 
southern haunts. And this would prob- 
ably apply just as fully to some other 
animals of those regions as to the polar 
bear. 

On the diagram reproduced here- 
with, it is seen that Gardner has caleu- 
lated the thickness of the earth’s shell 
at 800 miles; diameter of interior sun, 
600 miles; distance of sun from surface 
of interior, 2,900 miles; diameter of 
polar entrances, 1,400 miles. 

If the earth were created hollow, 
with large openings at its axial ends, 
it would, of course, cool from both the 
outer and inner surfaces, probably 
faster from the outer. The fact that 
molten lava is poured out by voleanoes, 
and boiling water by geysers, does not 
militate against the theory. It is ap- 
parent that the shell might be consid- 
erably thinner than 800 miles, and still 
leave an abundance of room for heated 
matter between the outer and inner 
cooled crusts. As far down as man has 
ever been able to penetrate the tem- 
perature rises regularly at an average 
rate of about one degree F. for every 
53 feet of descent. At this rate it 
would be necessary to penetrate no 
farther than a few miles until molten 
hot matter was reached. 

Mr. Gardner has obviously calculated 
the size of the openings from a consid- 
eration of the points where the various 
strange phenomena become apparent 
to explorers. 

We must not get the idea into our 
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pates that the rim of the polar openings 
would be such that a traveler could 
step over and plunge into the interior, 
like a ‘‘soused’’ gent might shoot 
through an open coal hole in the pave- 
ment in the ‘‘wee sma’ hours’’ of ‘‘the 
morning after.’’ If the openings be 
there, their rims would naturally be 
curving, like the surface of the earth, 
although more extreme. However, if 
the shell be 800 miles in thickness, it 
would be over 1,200 miles from point A, 
where a traveler would leave the ex- 
terior of the earth and start down over 
the semi-circle of the rim, to point H, 
where he would reach the interior sur- 
face of the earth. It would be equiva- 
lent to traveling half way around a 
body like the earth 800 miles in diam- 
eter. 

Peary located the North Pole in an 
area of open sea. Amundsen and Scott 
located the south one on a continental 
mass of rock and ice. 

I do not know what point Gardner 
believes Peary reached on the north or 
Amundsen and Scott on the south. If 
no openings exist, point A is over 1,100 
miles from the Pole. If the openings 
are there and their diameter and the 
thickness of the earth’s shell be about 
what Gardner has calculated, then if 
an explorer were to travel a distance 
sufficient to reach the Pole in case the 
openings were not there, it would be 
practically sufficient to carry him to 
point H, or to the very edge of the in- 
terior. And if the conditions within 
the interior are something on the order 
that Gardner has depicted, and Peary, 
Amundsen and Scott approached or 
reached point H, we can hardly believe 
that they would not have noted more 
striking confirmative evidences of the 
correctness of the Gardner theory than 
are contained in their reports. In other 
words, granting that their instrumental 
observations, by reason of the unknown 
order of things, deceived them to the 
extent that they were led to believe 
they had arrived at the Pole when, in 
reality, they had only reached point D 
on the opening rim, they would surely 
have noted such a difference as more 
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than 500 miles of travel, for to reach 
point D would require that much less 
distance to be traversed than would be 
necessary to reach the Pole in case the 
openings are lacking. It would prob- 
ably be possible for explorers to reach 
point D on either rim and yet not see 
the interior sun, as the weather condi- 
tions might and likely would be such 
as to obscure it much of the time from 
that point. But such would not so 
likely be the case at point H. How- 
ever, if the openings be there, but 
smaller than caleulated, or the thick- 
ness of the shell be greater, an explorer 
might travel a distance sufficient to 
reach the Pole in the one case, but in 
the other case said distance might carry 
him no farther than point D, the point 
reached depending upon the degree of 
variation from the calculated of one or 
both of the factors—diameter of open- 
ing and thickness of shell. 

Another thing, if the openings be 
there and 1,400 miles in diameter at 
point D, it is clear that an explorer 
searching for the Pole who would 
reach any point on this great periph- 
ery of 4,400 miles, would be as near the 
point sought—the Pole—as an ex- 
plorer at any other point of the periph- 
ery, although the points might be 1,400 
miles apart, as the airship flies, or 
2,200 miles, as ‘‘shank’s mares’’ would 
negotiate it. In other words, it would 
be impossible for an explorer to ap- 
proach via land or water nearer than 
700 miles to the axial ends. The fact 
that when the Scott party reached the 
point which they had calculated to be 
the location of the South Pole, they 
found Amundsen’s records, does not 
impart a roseate hue to the Gardner 
theory. Scott and Amundsen, reckon- 
ing the location of the South Pole by 
two diverse methods, differed by but 
half a mile. The points on the edge of 
the great ice barrier, nearly 1,000 miles 
from the Pole, from which they began 
their sledging journeys, were not so far 
apart. Amundsen’s base was on the 
Bay of Whales and Scott’s on McMurdo 
Sound, 300 miles west. Their courses 
converged, more or less gradually, to 
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the apex where they located the Pole. 
An examination of a crude relief map 
of the region traversed would indicate 
that its topography might have had a 
bearing on the convergence of the 
routes—that is, in selecting what ap- 
peared the easiest courses, their routes 
converged by reason of the natural lay 
of the land (mountains, glaciers, ete.). 
However, it must be admitted that this 
is much too presumptuous to be taken 
seriously. It could not possibly hold 
if the bases on the edge of the ice bar- 
rier were far removed in longitude, and 
if an explorer were to start from a 
base, say, 180 degrees, or even 90, from 
the Amundsen and Scott bases, and 
located the Pole at the same spot as the 
latter men, it would be a solar plexus 
to the Gardner theory. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton has announced that he will 
head another expedition to the Ant- 
arctic this year, with the intention of 
crossing the South Polar Continent 
from sea to sea. If he succeeds in fol- 
lowing the line of a certain meridian 
entirely across, or to a point practically 


diametrically opposite to the starting 


?? 


one, without ‘‘falling into’’ the big 
hole, it will be ‘‘Goodbye, Gardner!”’ 
insofar as any southern entrance to the 
interior be concerned, and if there is 
none at the south we are fairly safe in 
assuming there is none at the north. 

The Gardner idea furnishes us with 
material for a new cause-of-earthquakes 
theory. Wonder if they aren’t caused 
by some of the Brobdingnagian critters 
who get to ‘‘feeling their oats’’ and 
undertake to demonstrate to one an- 
other ‘‘how ’tis done.’’ Or maybe it’s 
when they take to dancing the Grizzly 
Bear or the Hippo Hug. 

Wouldn’t the Colonel be ‘‘dee-light- 
ed’’ to get down in there! What a 
‘‘bully’’ time he would have. It might 
be well for the G. O. P. to look into 
this Gardner theory. If it could once 
get the Colonel on the inside, he might 
find so much to investigate that he 
would forget (?) about that ‘‘third 
cup 0’ coffee.’’ 

However premature they may appear, 
a few remarks as to suitable armament 
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will not be amiss: To those desiring 
to make the trip, it will be quite proper 
and pertinent to say that no life in- 
surance will be issued to any applicant 
unless a .600 is his vade mecum. This 
apples to the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker—phenoms, near- 
phenoms and far-from-phenoms. Not 
even that all-transcendent critter—the 
‘*T-hit-’em-in-a-vital-spot’’ super-won- 
der—can hope to get by the inexorable 
ultimatum. But if by hook or crook 
any of the small-bore brigade do make a 
getaway, we earnestly, passionately and 
sincerely implore them to consult some 
renowned expert as to the strictly 
proper and correct time or place to hit 
the back trail. (See old Doe Cook.) 
Those of the ‘‘Imp’’ faction should 
form themselves into a hollow square 
and sit tight. ‘‘There’s no place like 
home’’—when you can muster nothing 
but a holeless-barreled gun. 

(As to the punch-absorbing powers 
of the drivers and varied quadrupeds or 
other peds likely to be encountered, we 
respectfully refer you to the eminent, 
distinguished and illustrious experts— 
the Goatology Specialists of Southern 
Cacklefornia. They can advise you off- 
hand, and without even contemplating 
contemplation, as to the absolute and 
comparative vitality of them all, even 
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if the eritters do not exist in the flesh 
but only in the imagination. ) 

However hard it may be for us to en- 
tertain the Gardner theory, it must be 
admitted that there are several points 
that appear to bolster it, and cannot 
fairly be ignored until cleared up and 
found to carry a different message, or 
until sure and certain proof is had that 
the theory has no raison d’ etre. We 
big game hunters should, of course, be 
expected to give it a kindlier reception 
than some others. One thing seems cer- 
tain—it should be possible to demon- 
strate in the near future the truth or 
fallacy of the theory. It will no doubt 
add to the enthusiasm for further re- 
search in the frigid North and the 
frigid South. The spirit of adventure 
never dies. Spurred by the gold thirst, 
by the hope of fame, by self-satisfac- 
tion from achievement, by the lure of 
the unknown, or by a sense of duty to 
be done—some there always are who 
willingly, gladly flirt with the ‘‘king 
of terrors’’—Death—in pitting their 
puny powers against the mighty and 
untamed forces of Nature. And who 
will say nay, when inexorable Nature 
takes her toll of stalwart life, it is not 
an item in the great scheme of things 
that is continually operating for the 
furtherance of the Greater Good? 


The Song of the Knight of the Road 


Lazing, loafing in the sun, 
While the warm wind sways the trees 
Scorching, fragrant, drowsy breeze 
Sorry, aren’t you, summer’s done? 


Burnt, crisp grass ‘neath your back; 
Just beyond, the corn fields dry 
Call for rain—but still you lie, 

Glad for fleecy clouds, not black. 


Overalls and pipe of clay, 
Old torn shirt and battered hat, 
Happy, slothful, stretched out flat, 
Dreaming, looking far away. 


Grass-green melons, sleek and round, 
Pink-cheeked peaches beckon, flirt, 
Red tomatoes, streaked with dirt, 

Drag the vines along the ground. 


One cicada buzzing low, 
Birds and crickets chirping, too; 
In the barn some pigeons coo— 
Hot winds kiss you as they go. 


Dusk is closing on your dream, 
Falling gently with the dew; 
Up-——the dusty road for you— 

While the stars and fireflies gleam. 


Good-bye, summer, almost gone— 
Opium visions can’t compete 
With your glowing, sensuous heat; 
God! And winter’s coming on! 


SARAH ROSS BROWN. 





LANDING A MONSTER STING-RAY 


FE. W. THOMAS 


With a large crowd looking on, E. W. Thomas, 224 Maine Street, yesterday fought for 
more than three hours before he succeeded in landing what is believed to be the largest 
stingray ever caught off Long Beach. The huge sea denizen weighed 80 pounds and was 
of the dimensions of a tub, being 4 feet 2 inches wide and 6 feet 1 inch long He was pos- 
sessed of a stinger which measured 4 inches in length, Though Mr. Thomas, who is an 
ardent and expert follower of the late Ike Waiton, was successful in bringing his catch out 
of the water and on the beach, it remained for a revolver to end the life of the sea mon 
ster. Detective Cervantes, who witnessed the catch, shot the stingray. The creature was 
caught in the surf off Neptune place. Mr. Thomas used an 18-strand carpet thread line 
with a No. 1 hook, and succeeded in hooking the monster in the wing or outer fins The 
stingray was of the rat-tail variety.—Daily Telegram, Long Beach, Cal., March 23, 1914 





Yes, I caught him, all right, 
on a small carpet-thread line, 
while fishing in the surf at 
Long Beach, Cal., about six 
blocks west of the pier, off a 
cement walk five feet above 
the beach with a retaining wall 
in front two and one-half feet 
high. The evening of March 
22nd, 1914, about 6 p.m., my 
brother and I went fishing 
there (our home being only 
three blocks away) for a mess 
of surf fish (Corbina), as the 
weather had been warm the last 
few days, and the fish were bit- 
ing well. My outfit consisted 
of a one-piece 12-0z. split bam- 
boo casting rod, and a 250-yd. 
free-spool Montague reel, over 
a core of old euttyhunk line, 
being 500 feet of carpet thread, 
which had received a_ special 
preparation. I baited my two 
No. 1 Pennell Limerick gut- 
ted hooks on a three-foot treble 
twisted leader with small pieces 
of soft clam, and east out in 
the surf about 125 feet. It 
could hardly have been over 
five minutes later when some- 
thing struck my line, and as 
my reel wound in the slack, I 
felt a mighty pull in the oppo- 
site direction, and knew some- 
thing heavy was hooked on my line, given all the pressure I dared as he 
and going with all his might toward went seaward; the small crowd that 
Catalina Island. My! how he did pull; kept getting larger crowding around 
but with the end of the 14-inch butt closely and asking all kinds of ques- 
against the pit of my stomach, al- tions. 
though my rod was bent like a rain- By this time he had nearly all of 
bow, that blessed leather brake was that carpet thread, but under the hard 
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the tide advanced and receded 
as he threshed his wings and 
made a desperate struggle to 
get away. One man told me 
that someone had gone out to 
the end of the pier for the gaff 
pole; and another said he 
would get a gun. I was kept 
busy during the next hour 
keeping a taut line on him as 
he went back and forth with 
the tide, which was full and 
striking the wall with con- 
siderable force, meanwhile 
waiting for the man with the 
gaff or gun. But at last he 
came, and while someone held 
a lighted paper, Mr. Cervantes, 
a local police detective, poured 
lead into him with a .22-caliber 
repeating rifle, and he gave up 
the ghost. After working him 
down the beach about 100 feet 
to a flight of cement steps two 
men with a rake dragged him 
up on the walk under an elec- 
tric light. My 4-ounce screw 
sinker and half my leader was 
gone, the only hook left being 
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pressure of the brake I turned him, 
and gained back nearly half my line. 
But he was no sulker (many of them 
go to the bottom and make you drag 
them in) and started out again seem- 
ingly as strong as ever. But, having 
more confidence in the strength of my 
line, and feeling him to be well hooked, 
that brake was made to do its full 
duty, and he stopped before reaching 
my line limit, and this time I reeled 
him in closer to the shore than before. 
As this performance kept repeating 
itself my left hand became numbed 
from gripping the rod so hard; it ther 
being nearly an hour since the fight 
had started. 

He was getting tired under the rough 
treatment, and .was close in shore, but 
the tide was high and the surf was 
washing against the wall, sometimes 
giving a glimpse of the monster when 
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firmly imbedded in the end of 
one wing, and even one of the 
strands of the untwisted leader 
broken, although swivelled at each 
end. I cut off the stringer on his tail 
just back of the body as my trophy; 
the sharp bone spine being four inches 
long with closely-set saw-teeth, sharp 
as needles. 

While the crowd watched, some one 
brought forth a .3-foot rule and he 
measured 4 feet 2 inches across the 
wings and was 6 feet long, the body 
and tail being equal length. His 
weight was estimated at 80 pounds, al- 
though one man offered to wager he 
would go 100 pounds, with no takers. 
Feeling tired from my fight with that 
sting ray, I went home and (I con- 
fess) rubbed my left shoulder and arm 
with liniment before retiring. The next 
morning I posed for the above picture 
on the Long Beach wall at the request 
of a friend. 

This small, cheap carpet-thread line 
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has been used by myself and others’ tion of about 6 to 1, afterward wind- 
here during the last two years with en- ing between clothes posts into which 
tire satisfaction. A spool of Barbour’s *¢?-Penny nails have been driven two 
, A ae inches apart and wiping off the sur- 
linen carpet thread, size 18, containing plus with old rags as you unwind it 
about 1,500 feet, can be bought at most from the wire form. 

any furniture store for 50 cents. Wind Finish by wiping well with rags wet 
the amount of line desired on a wire with linseed oil. It is a dirty job, but 
form and put through a bath of hot well worth while, and makes a durable 
coal tar and linseed oil in the propor- _ line. 





HOW BEARS WILL PEEL A TREE. 


In describing how the above-pictured tree was peeled, Mr. S. N. Leek, the well-known 
Wyoming guide (who pessonseenes the tree) writes us as follows: “When a boy I used to 
peel the outer rough bark from the pine trees, then with pocket knife shave the inner 
tender bark from the tree and eat it; very tender, juicy, and of nice flavor. This was dur- 
ing June, when the tree was making its first growth of the season. The accompanying 
photograph shows where a bear, having in some way learned of the nice flavor and excel- 
lent eating qualities of this inner growth, has with his teeth and claws peeled off the outer 
bark. His teeth marks may be seen upon the trunk of the peeled tree, where he has 
scraped off the inner, tender, pine-flavored growth.” 








THE HERMIT OF LONG KEY 


M. A. WILSON 


Situated on the west side of Pinellas 
County, Florida, between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Boea Ceiga Bay, is an isl- 
and six miles long and an average 
of three-fourths mile wide. Having 
spent the winter at St. Petersburg, 
Klorida, only eight miles from the isl- 
and, I, together with a party of friends, 
chartered the ‘‘Thalma’’ at Gulfport, 
a suburb of St. Petersburg. Captain 
Burkee of the ‘‘Thalma,’’ who knows 
all the waters adjacent to St. Peters- 
burg, took us to the best fishing 
grounds, which, among others, includes 
Boea Ceiga Pass, commonly known as 
‘Blind Pass,’’ from the fact that in 
cruising up and down either the Gulf 
of Mexico or Boea Ceiga Bay, this pass 
is invisible, even though you go by it 
within one-half mile, as the pass is 
nearly one mile long and runs longi- 
tudinally with the two islands—Long 
Key and Mohr’s Island. 

As we arrived at Boca Ceiga Pass on 
an incoming tide the fishing would not 
be very promising until the outgoing 
tide, and Captain Burkee suggested 
that we use the next two hours in a 
visit to the ‘‘Hermit of Long Key,’’ 
stating that he was a fisherman who 
lived alone at the mouth of Boca Ceiga 
Pass on Long Key, that he was an edu- 
cated man who chose that manner of 
living, and that he was a very inter- 
esting character. Also Captain Bur- 
kee stated that this ‘‘Hermit of Long 
Key’’ was a naturalist, studying na- 
ture as he found it and incidentally 
making a living out of what he found 
in the salt water. 

We were interested by the Captain’s 
statement and concluded to eall on N. 
W. Knight, the ‘‘Hermit of Long 
Key.’’ Captain Burkee had stated that 
Mr. Knight had in captivity two speci- 
mens of the king snake, which he han- 
dled as one would kittens. 

Anxious to see such a character, we 
landed in front of a 10X12 building 
with an 8X10 lean-to kitchen attached 
and as we went up to the house some 
one inside called out, ‘‘Come in; vis- 
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itors always welecome!’’ As we still 
had the snake story in mind, we 
paused at the door and told Mr. 
Knight we had only stopped to wait 
until the tide turned, and as we had 
heard he had two snakes as compan- 
ions we would be glad to see them—at 
a distance. 

‘Come right in and sit down; the 
snakes enjoy company as well as I 
do,’’ said Mr. Knight. Whereupon he 
walked to a box, shoved back a sliding 
lid, and drew forth a snake perhaps 
four or five feet long which coiled 
about his arm, but made no effort to 
otherwise show its anger. Mr. Knight 
again reached in the box, looking at 
us at the time, and drew forth another 
snake of about the same size, and 
placed it upon his arm, the two snakes 
coiling around his arm so a person 
could not tell whether he had one 
snake or three, except by counting 
heads. They made no effort to strike 
him, except to dart out their tongues 
viciously, as all snakes do. 

We asked Mr. Knight to tell us why 
he had chosen this mode of life, he be- 
ing a man of perhaps 50 or 55 years of 
age, and apparently a well-educated 
man, and I will write his story in his 
own words to the best of my recollec- 
tion. 

‘*No,’’ said he, ‘‘I am not a Florida 
‘Cracker.’ I was born in Ohio, raised 
mostly in Illinois. At the age of 20 I 
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began business life as a telegraph op- 
erator and followed that business in 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas and Texas for 
18 years, finally breaking down in 
health. I came to Florida in 1882, and 
soon regained health and accepted 
a position as night telegrapher at 
Palm Beach, Fla., where after three 
years’ service I was_ transferred 
to Daytona, Fla., where I worked 
in the same capacity for sixteen 
months, but again breaking down in 
health, from the close confinement, | 
quit the business, as I had failed to get 
rich at it, and took to the woods and 
the waters, where I could gratify my 
ambition to study nature as I found it. 
As my only pastime has ever been the 
rod and gun, I selected St. Petersburg, 
Fla., as the place to establish myself. 
I have lived here six years. 

‘*T fish only with hook and line and 
as you see on the wall, I have ‘‘some 
outfit’’—one reel that I use for large 
fish like kingfish and tarpon cost 
me $11. Another smaller cost $5.50, 
and my smaller one $2.50. I gener- 
ally peddle my fish, mostly among the 


colored population, but during the pasi 
thirty days I have not put a hook in 
the water, as I made good wages gath- 
ering scallops for the regular market 
in St. Petersburg.’’ 


When we asked ‘‘What are seal- 
lops?’’ Mr. Knight pointed to a pile 
of shells—beautiful scalloped shells. 


There were at least ten barrels of 


them; he stated they were a kind of 


oyster found in Boea Ceiga Bay, only 
better than oysters, for which he re- 
ceived 40 cents per quart at wholesale, 
and made from $2.00 to $3.50 per day 
gathering them. Continuing, Mr. 
Knight said, ‘‘I have bought a lot on 
the other island, across the pass, 
about a block above those two houses, 
and intend to build a plain, comfort- 
able house for just such fellows as you 
who desire to come over here fishing, 
and you ean then be right here to fish 
on the proper tide and be right at home 
as long as you care to stay—and my 
charges will not be the limit of your 
bank account.’’ 

As the tide had by this time turned, 
and mackerel could be seen chasing 
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minnows in the pass, we reluctantly 
left the interesting ‘‘Hermit of Long 
Key’’ to pass the afternoon with the 
mackerel, of which we were successfui 
in landing: quite a number. Mr. 














“HERMIT” HANDLING 


SNAKES 


THE TWO KING- 
Knight informed us that fishing had 
only begun; that mackerel, kingfish, 
tarpon trout and redfish were all to 
come yet, from about April to Novem- 
ber. But we were satisfied, and will 
always remember our visit to this in- 
teresting man and his pet kmg snakes, 
which, he stated, he was only keeping 
to study their habits, they being no 
more poisonous than a toad or frog. 
Mr. Knight wishes to prove—at least 
to himself—whether it is a fact that 
the king snake kills the venomous 
diamond-back rattlesnake and has es- 
tablished the fact to this extent—that 
previous to two years ago a king snake 
was unknown on that island, while 67 
diamond-back rattlers were killed by 
one man in eighteen months; and that 
since two years ago king snakes have 
been found on the island, but not a rat- 
tler has been found. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FISH. 


When removing an undersized trout from your hook, always moisten your hands before 
grasping the fish; otherwise the dry hand will remove the slime from the back of the trout, 
when it is only a question of time until fungus sets in and the fish will die. Always kill 
your fish that are large enough to keep as soon as taken from the hook. This can be done 
by giving it a stroke with a stick on the head, back of the eyes. It will avoid all suffer- 
ing, and make your fish far better for table use. 





The Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 43—A Big One That Did Not 
Escape. 


Editor Angling Department:—I presume 
that I would be classed as an amateur fish- 
erman, though I have fished off and on 
ever since boyhood days, catching some 
good specimens, though more often the big 
ones got away. However, I do not feel over- 
ly bad about that, as I understand “there are 
others.” Now, do not think this is to be a 
yarn about one of those big ones I did not 
get, rather as my title intimates, it is con- 
cerning the seldom one—the one that did 
not escape. 

I was fishing a certain Northern Wiscon- 
sin trout stream, well beloved and some- 
what famous, my companion being a past- 
master of the gentle art, who condescended 
to act as my instructor. Now, I would not 
dare use his name in this letter, so will call 
him “Professor”; what boots a mere name, 
anyway? I shall never forget the morning 
of which I write. The sun just peeping over 
the tree tops, the grass all alive with dew- 
diamonds, fresh and sparkling; the birds 
singing as they only sing far from the 
haunts of man, and— but what is the use 
trying to tell about it? If you are a trout- 
fisher you will know what I would say, and 
if you are not you would not believe me. 

Well, some distance down the stream the 
river tumbles over a ledge of rock, the 
tumult being called by fishermen “Little 
Falls,” and marks the usual starting place 
of the day’s sport. The Professor kept close 
to my heels, and every time I would get a 
strike he would rush around and inform me 
how to or not to do it, and when he would 
hook a fish I was always in the way. I am 


quite human and do not like too much in- 

struction, neither do I like to feel myself a 

third party at a sparking bee, so at the first 
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opportunity I hiked off by myself and sat 
down on a jam of drift where I could see the 
little wood folk steal out and in amid the 
brush, and the kingfisher ply his trade. 
When I saw the kingfisher take a three-inch 
trout from the pool below me, I muttered: 
“Even the feathered fishers know how to 
do it better than I.” I was on the point of 
throwing a stick at the bird so grouchy was 
I, but at that instant I noticed my line mov- 
ing through the water. I had left the hook 
lying “any old place” when I first took my 
seat. I watched that line of mine very much 
as a charmed bird is supposed to watch the 
eyes of the snake. When I saw the line 
start away against the current I came to the 
conclusion that the time had arrived for me 
to take a hand in the game. 

I struck. “Snap, bang!” I was connected 
with a live wire, all right, and tumbled off 
my perch in a hurry. In less time than I 
take to tell it I was out in that cold water 
clear up to my belt, for I had heard 
the Professor say that the proper way to 
play a fish was to stand as low down as 
possible. “Excited?” Yes, but not as much 
so as that same old Professor. He was there 
in two flirts of a trout’s tail and giving 
directions to beat the band. He shouted, 
“Give him the butt! Give him the butt!” 
and swears that I actually poked the fish 
with the butt of the rod. Be that as it may, 
I saw to it that my instructor did not get 
hold of the line, for I was determined to land 
the fish by my lonesome or let it go its free 
way into Kingdom Come. I can not tell you 
about the battle, for it was too great to de- 
scribe, but I landed the fish all alone, so 
there was one big one that did not escape.— 
W. H. K., Abrams, Wis. 


P, S—The fish weighed four pounds. It 
was a sucker. 
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Letter No. 44—The Habits of Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish to 
ask a few questions regarding the habits of 
trout in the spring. I have fished quite a 
number of brooks and find that I have good 
luck in swift water for large ones, while 
in slow and shallow water only little ones 
strike at my lures. Can you tell me why 
the large ones do not stay in the shallow 
water and the small ones do not stay in the 
swift water? I am a constant reader of 
your magazine and like it very much in- 
deed.—F. O. C., Bridgton, Maine, 


Your experience is just the opposite of 
mine. I have always found the big ones in 
deep holes and the small ones in rapids. 
Of course once in a while the big ones make 
their way out into the rapids during fly 
time, but are exceedingly difficult of cap- 
ture, When you say “swift water” I wonder 
if you do not mean swift, deep water? Small 
trout will always be found in shallow rapids, 
at least such has been my experience, while 
big ones will be found in deep, swift water 
early in the spring; later in the season 
they retire to deep pools and cool spring- 
holes. I think the habits of fish, other than 
during spawning time, are governed largely 
by food supply and water temperature, con- 
sequently their habits differ even in con- 
tiguous streams. Some years ago a man 
visited a certain Middle West trout stream 
upon my recommendation, going soon after 
the season opened, and reported a flat fail- 
ure. Now, I know that stream from A to 
Izzard, so I wrote asking where he fished, 
and the reply was, “up near the head- 
waters,” to which I rejoined, “Go right back 
there and fish the lower half mile, and 
even in the big river into which the stream 
empties. Leave the upper reaches alone 
until midsummer.” He acted upon my sug- 
gestion and took a string of eighteen trout, 
not one of which was under a pound and 
two or three over two. To fish the lower 
reaches of that trout stream in summer 
would be to catch only suckers, and to fish 
the main stream would result in black bass. 
Perhaps all of this is not answering your 
question, but then it is “trout lore.”—O. 
W.S 


Letter No. 45—Trout and the Slack Line. 


.Dear Editor Piscatorial:—As an ancient 
angler who has angled for the brook trout 
since birth, and for the brown trout many 
seasons both in England and Germany, dry- 
fly and wet-fly, I must ask you to forgive 
me if I take exception to your dictum re- 
garding the comparative fighting qualities 
of the two species, since you give the palm 
to the fario. At the same time you admit 
that the brook trout is more active pound 
for pound, the brown trout depending more 
on its weight. Now, I have never fished for 
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fario on this side of the Atlantic, and it 
may be that, after receiving the benefit of 
the American waters, if they have any not 
shared by those of Germany and old Eng- 
land, this fish may gain in liveliness. If 
not, then I cannot conceive how anybody 
can compare the two fish at all, as, accord- 
ing to all my experience, the lovely Amer- 
ican charr has the other fish “stung to 
death” for liveliness and fight. I have never 
seen a brown trout jump out of water at 
all, but I will show you that trick here any 
day you care to go out with me, and it isa 
common thing to see the fish, especially the 
little fellows, turn somersaults in the air, 
trying to take the fly, and be so enthusi- 
astic that they jump clean beyond it. I 
cannot imagine fario doing such a thing. 
The brook trout does not commonly leave 
the water on a slack line, and yet I have 
seen it do so time after time. Those who 
state the contrary please take notice. I 
have seen, when the mayflies were on the 
hatch, a pool near here where the trout 
were jumping out of water (after flies, not 
hooked of course) in such numbers that the 
effect was a half dozen standing on their 
tails at the same time. This is no exaggera- 
tion whatsoever.—Edward Breck. 


Note I did not say that trout charr do not 
leap from the water at all, but “I have yet 
to see my first speckled trout leap from the 
water on a slack line.” I have seen trout 
leap from the water when rising to flies, 
natural or artificial, but that is not on a 
slack line. I did not say that German 
brown were more active when free and un- 
hampered, but when hooked. I can take 
you to a stream near my home and show 
you brook trout leaping for flies, but hook 
one of those fish and give it line, and I do 
not believe it will ever leave the water, at 
least I have never seen one do so. Of 
course it is possible to jerk a fish from the 
water, to hold so taut a line that the fish 
must come to the surface, but that is not 
leaping on a slack line. You say, “I have 
never seen a brown trout leap out of the 
water at all.” In Outing, volume 45, page 
124, a writer is quoted by the well-known 
fish student, Wm. C. Harris, as follows, writ- 
ing of German brown: “It has been my 
experience on several occasions to have 
these trout leap clear of the water, on what 
you designate a slack line; sometimes the 
instant they felt the prick of the hook; 
sometimes after a long rush. I well remem- 
ber that the very first trout I caught in 
German waters, a fish of about a pound in 
weight, jumped several times. . It is 
true that this leaping of the trout was the 
exception and not the rule, but some of 
them did undoubtedly come clear of the 
water, not with the fierce shake of the black 
bass, but with the clean leap of the land- 
locked salmon.” That of German brown 
fishing in Germany. I could point you to 
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many such quotations, I agree with the 
findings of Wm. G. Harris as published in 
Outing, volume 54, page 645, and in his 
work upon the trouts. Remember, when I 
quoted the time-worn expression “dancing 
on its tail,’ I was writing of hooked fish. 
I thank you for your kindly letter, but I 
cannot agree with you regarding brook 
trout in the waters fished by me.—O. W.5S. 


Letter No. 46—A New Lure. 





The other day the editor 
received a sample lure so dif 
ferent from anything in his 
collection that a word regard- 
ing it may not be out of 
place. A glance at the cut 
will give the reader an idea 
of its “points.” Held under 
the tap it spins to beat the 
band, the little hole near the 
larger end becoming an eye. 
As it whirls it looks very like 
a minnow, more so than you 
would believe. It should be- 
come very popular as a pike 
lure, but I question its bass- 
getting qualities, owing tothe 
lack of side hooks. Mind you, 
it will attract bass; it is 
bound to, unless I am greatly 
fooled, but the bronze back 
always strikes from the side 
and is hooked nine times out 
of ten on the side hooks; in- 
deed, one maker puts out a 
hook without tail hooks at all, and it cer- 
tainly does the business. As a bass troll 
this new hook should be a winner, and when 
it comes to musky fishing—well, I have not 
tried it out, and look forward to the experi- 
ence with pleasure. 
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A new lure 


Letter No. 47—Trout-Fishing in New 
Zealand. 


Editor Angling Department:—Enclosed 
you will find a photo of ten trout that 
weighed 52 pounds; individual weight from 
three to six and a half, the result of two 
hours’ early-morning fishing (from 6:30 to 
8:30) with the wet fly on Lake Tampo, at 
the mouth of a small stream. Also lost 
three large fish through breaking of tackle. 
Fly used, what is known as “Black Doctor.’ 
About the best trout-fishing in the world is 
obtainable on Lake Tampo. Enjoy Outdoor 
Life very much.—W. F. G., Aukland, New 
Zealand. 


We are very sorry indeed that the photo 
was so indistinct as to prevent reproduc- 
tion, for a letter like this is well worth pub- 
lishing with a “window.” It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to know what our 
brother means by a “trout,” to what par- 
ticular family the fish belongs, whether a 
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salmon, char, or something else. The name 
“trout” is often misleading, even the black 
bass bearing that title in some sections of 
the United States. We can assure our read- 
ers that, judging from the photograph sent, 
our friends on the other side of the world 
have “good fishing.” If anyone doubts that 
Outdoor Life family is wide-reaching, he has 
only to sit at the angling editor’s desk for 
a little time—letters from all over the 
world. Let the good work go on. Come on 
in; the water’s fine.—O. W. 5S. 


Letter No. 48—A Good Wall-Eye. 


Editor Angling Department:—Enclosed 
you will find photo of my wife and a 7%- 
pound wall-eyed pike which she took on an 
&-ounce Bristol steel rod and a tripart reel 
of the Meisselbach make. Although this is 
not a large fish, it is considered a very fine 








A good wall-eye. 


specimen for this locality, the average catch 
being from two to four pounds. We have 
made our home here the past five years and 
have fished to some extent, but this is the 
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largest wall-eye we have seen taken. This 
fish was caught at Washington Lake, 
twelve miles east of Mankato, in Lesueur 
County, May 29, 1914. Photo by the writer. 
We have a number of good lakes near Man- 
kato where pike, pickerel, bass and crappie 
fishing may be had; accommodations are 
good at all these lakes. Since I have been 
married I have made my wiie my only com- 
panion on all my fishing and hunting trips, 
and she enjoys the sport fully as much as | 
do myself, and a more agreeable pal I never 
met.—R. R. T., Mankato, Minn. 


Letter No. 49—A New Wood for Rods. 


Editor Angling Department:—I want to 
call your attention to a wood but little useu 
for rods—bon d’arc—commonly called osage 
orange, hedgewood, ete. If you can get a 
large tree, cut in December or January, and 
cure as you would shellbark hickory; sea- 
son a year in a warm, dry room, cut in 
strips and hang by the end. You have a 
material over ten times as fast as washiba, 
which in turn is over three times speedier 
than split bamboo. I know. I’ve put all 
three against the photometer (used to test 
focal plane shutters) at the National Lab- 
oratory in England.—H. S., New York. 


Letter No. 50—Tackle for Musky Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—Kindly say 
in your next issue what would be the cor- 
rect outfit in the way of tackle to take upon 
a trip after musky.—J. C. M., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


“Correct tackle” for any fish is largely 
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a matter of individual opinion. When I say 
the proper rod for any fishing is thus and 
so, I mean simply that such is my opinion. 
It is exceedingly difficult to say what sort 
of a rod you should select for musky, for I 
have no means of knowing how expert you 
are. “The lighter the tackle the greater the 
sport.” Personally I go up against musky 
with regular heavy bass tackle. The rod 
should be five feet long, a wee bit stouter 
in the waist perhaps, but otherwise the 
same as used for bass. If you like the steel 
rod you can not do better than employ that. 
Bristol No. 33 is all but perfect. Rod should 
be equipped with trumpet guides or agate; 
the reel seat should be of the locking va- 
riety. I would say use a regular quadruple 
casting reel, the best you can afford, well 
made and dependable—one that wilt spool 
seventy-five yards of line easily. I-do not 
attempt to say which reel—the one you like 
best. In the matter of line, do not foolishly 
invest in a steel cable or an overly large 
line: I much doubt the necessity for one 
larger than G or F: I have caught twelve 
and fifteen-pound fish on small bass lines. 
More depends upon the angler than upon 
the line. If you wish to drag fish in by 
main strength use the lines sometimes ad- 
vertised for musky. As to the lure, I hardly 
know what to recommend you: any of the 
ordinary artificial casting lures are O. K. 
I do not believe they need be so large as 
some makers imagine; overly large lures 
are a greater strain upon a rod than is 
playing the fish. A good steel wire leader, 
six or eight inches long, should always at- 
tach the lure to line, for the musky may 
“strike over.” Get good tackle.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 8—Bait-Fishing for Trout. 





I am not going to apol- 
A BRIEF ogize for this chapter, as 
FOR BAIT a great many angling 
FISHING writers would, for I hold 

that under certain condi- 

tions bait-fishing for 
trout is legitimate. Why not? It is the 
way in which the bait is handled and not 
the mere fact that the fisherman uses grass- 
hoppers, worms, or something else that de- 
termines whether or not he is a sportsman. 

I can conceive of even a fly-fisherman using 

his lures in an unsportsmanlike way. The 

dyed-in-the-wool bait-fisherman, employing 
light tackle, quitting when he has enough, 
retiring from the stream with a mental pic- 
ture of God’s out o’ doors, may hold up his 
head in any company. I once saw a fly- 
fisherman taking two small trout at a cast, 
snailing them in as fast as he could clear 
his hooks, always eager for the next oppor- 








tunity: while following along behind was a 
long-whiskered old farmer with a cane pole 
and box of earth worms, now and then 
taking a fish, but always throwing back all 
but the larger ones. When I passed the 
dapper young “sport,” he said, “Gee, but 
this is great fun!’ The old man said, when 
I passed him, “Pity there ain’t a law to kill 
such durn fish hogs as that up there.” You 
can draw your own conclusions as to which 
of the two were true sportsmen. 

I have elsewhere said that I much doubt 
the stories one sometimes reads of big 
catches being made on artificial flies before 
a single natural fly has put in an appear- 
ance upon the surface of the stream, No 
doubt a trout can be taken now and then 
even early in the season before the snow 
and ice have disappeared, but in my experi- 
ence good catches have never been made 
under those conditions. I have never found 
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Bait sometimes wins where all other lures fail. 


fly-fishing worth while until the weather 
has warmed sufficiently to bring into being 
the first brood of insects. 











I can take you to 

STREAMS streams in the Middle 
WHERE LIVE | West from which it is all 
BAIT ALONE but impossible to take a 
SUCCEEDS single trout with an arti- 
ficial fly. They are bait 


streams, because streams where the fish are 
not in the habit of feeding upon the surface. 
There are also streams from which it is 
impossible to take a fish unless your hook 
is baited with a certain kind of flesh. I 
know that sounds a little bit like a “fish 
story,” but it is the unvarnished truth. 
Think of fishing with such an unorthodox 
bait as a great piece of chubb flesh, but 1 
had that experience some years ago. Oh, I 
experimented with every fly and orthodox 
bait for a fishless week before I resorted to 
the meat bait. Again, I have fished certain 
meadow brooklets in midsummer, when the 
only lure that won the big fellows was grass- 
hoppers, and grasshopper-fishing is the near- 
est approach to fly-fishing of any bait-ang- 
ling with which I am acquainted. So in this 
ehapter we propose to discuss both worm 
and ’hopper-fishing. 





Not everyone who uses 
worms knows the best 
way of handling them. I 
like to have the worms 
dug a few days before the fishing trip and 
“scoured” in sand; then they are not quite 
so repulsive, though just as “nervous.” A 
single worm on the hook put on in a nat- 
ural manner I have found more attractive 
to the fish than several great worms in a 
lump or wad. Some men seem to think 


WORM- 
FISHING 











that if one worm is attractive, four will be 





four times as attractive, 
which may be good arithme- 
tic, but it is mighty poor fish 
sense. Use as much care in 
baiting up as you would if 
fastening on flies; it will 
pay. Worm-fishing is seldom 
surface-fishing, though even 
with such bottom bait now 
and then you will take a 
trout upon the surface. I 
always fish the pool before 
I get to it. If in an open 
meadow I cast from a dis- 
tance of ten or more feet if 
possible, never show myself 
unless I catch a fish so large 
and obstreperous that I can 
neither lift him out by 
strength of rod or coax him 
away from his fellows in the 
pool. Some years ago I was 
fishing a stream with a boon 
companion, and luck had 
been against us all the morn- 
ing—a cold, blustering day in 
April, Finally my companion became dis- 
gusted and suggested that we go home, but 
I was not satisfied to do so, for I never give 
up a problem of the kind while daylight 
lasts. Remembering a deep pool which had 
attracted me when I first passed it, though 
not even a bite had it rendered me, I re- 
traced my steps until I stood within casting 





distance, Then, lying down in the brown 
grass, I cast. Instantly my worm was 
taken. Lying so, I caught ten fish, and I 


think would have taken more had not my 
companion blundered up on the other side 
to see what I was doing. 





There are many little 


KINKS kinks of worm-fishing 
FOR WORM- that one learns through 
FISHERS 


experience, employs au- 








tomatically when on the 
stream, but are very hard to tell about on 
paper. -I sometimes think that fishing wis- 
dom is a sort of sixth sense and not to be 
acquired through instruction. Always when 
fishing a stream, a sharp bend means a 
deep pool, which, early in the season is full 
of fish. Fish such places from above, using 
a long line; even if the trout are “fighting 
shy,” fish it from the next pool above. 
Under such conditions I have used two hun- 
dred and more feet of line to good purpose. 
A log deeply submerged always spells trout 
with golden letters to me. Cast above, ’way 
above, so that the worm will have a chance 
to sink to the bottom; then if the current 
whisk it under and you do not hook some- 
thing worth while it will be because your 
stream is literally fished out. An up-turned 
stump, with sprawling, sprangling roots, al- 
ways shelters trout, though it also offers 
safe refuge for them. Cast in such a place 
and be ready to draw the fish away as soon 




















as he strikes, or you will lose the fish and 
probably some terminal tackle. Where a 
bunch of foam eddies ’round and ’round, say 
above a log, when the current pulls under, 
or in a pool between rocks, there you will 
find fish. The shade of a bridge, especially 
a low-hanging one, is appreciated by trout. 
The more inaccesible a pool the greater will 
be your reward, providing you have pati- 
ence. I have opened a way to many a pool 
just for the joy of the first half hour’s fish- 
ing, and it is worth all effort. 











Reeling for trout is 

REELING bait-fishing up to date. 
FOR TROUT | The baited hook is al- 
lowed to travel down 





with the current, around bends, under low- 
hanging brush, anywhere the current makes 
its way the baited hook goes, a wriggling 
invitation to hungry trout. The fisherman 
will be surprised to find that two hundred 
feet of line will pay out with ease. If a 
fish is hooked away down stream, patience 
and slow reeling will lead it up through the 
tortuous course to the waiting net. To reel 
rapidly is to bring the fish to the surface, 
where it will leap over submerged brush 
and To reel a pound trout two hun- 
dred feet requires not a little skill; the 
angler who has never successfully accom- 
plished the trick has an experience in store. 
Reeling may be practiced anywhere—on an 
open meadow stream when the fish are ex- 
ceedingly shy, as well as in wood streams, 
where fly-fishing is out of the question. To 
my skill in this variety of trout-fishing I at- 
tribute my large catches when other and 
better fishermen have failed. It goes with- 
out saying that no sinker, not even a single 
shot, is used. 





I must devote a para- 





BAIT-FISH- graph to the ways of 
ING FLOOD- trout in flood time, for 
WATER sometimes one-day an- 


glers reach the stream 
when the water is over 
the banks, dark and murky; to fly-fish is 
impossible, and bait seems out of the ques- 
tion. At such times the trout congregate 
in deep pools and lie upon the bottom, just 
gorging themselves with worms. After such 
a saturnalia of greed they will not look at 
a worm or fly for several days; hence “trout 
feed on a rising stream, but not upon a fall- 
ing.” A baited hook cast into such a pool 
and allowed to sink to the bottom, will be 
seized with avidity, but there is little sport 
in such fishing, only meat. 











One might dismiss the 


TACKLE question of tackle for 
FOR WORM- worm-fishing with but a 
FISHING word were it not for the 





fact that as a rule alto- 





together too heavy tackle is employed. The 
orthodox bait-rod is overly long, stiff in the 
back, with reel-seat above the hand. For all 
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worm bait-fishing, save that on little streams, 
which will be taken up in a later chapter, 
I use a nine-foot, five-ounce fly-rod, with 
reel-seat below the hand. The reel should 
be below the hand, you will agree with me 
after you have become accustomed to the 
position, though at first it seems awkward. 
The only reel is one of the four-time multi- 
plying, because in fishing two hundred feet 
of water you will need to have absolute and 
instant control of your line. A new reel 
upon the market, a quadruple without bal- 
ance handle, is almost perfect. The line 
can either be regular braided waterproof 
silk or enameled; for distance fishing I pre- 
fer the former, though the enameled is not 
quite so apt to tangle about roots. For reel- 
ing I dispense with the leader, using a 
snelled hook of.rather small size, being sure 
the line is stronger than the hook, so that if 
the latter becomes snagged, the line will 
break it. No sinker should be used. The 





The bait fisher’s reward. 


line should be free to travel and deport 
itself at the will of the current. (We will 
discuss other tackle in the chapter on “Fish- 
ing Little Streams.”) 
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Grasshopper-fishing is 
GRASS- in a class by itself, more 
HOPPER nearly approaching fly- 
FISHING fishing than any other 








method of taking the 
wily trout. The tackle should be of the light- 
est; in open streams a three- ounce rod will 
be the thing; reel, orthodox single-action; 
line, enameled, tapered if possible, seventy- 
five feet of it, for the proper way is to cast 
and not reel. Leader, three-foot, longer if 
you wish. Hook, small; one of the new 
“Sure-catch” hooks will prove a saver of 
‘hoppers. Note, sinker is again left out. I 
never could understand why some anglers 
use sinkers in trout-fishing—results in bot- 
tom snags, broken hooks and cuss words. 
As to how to handle grasshoppers, I need 
only say, handle them just as you would 
dry flies. ‘Hopper-fishing is surface-fishing 
always. Cast from a distance and be ready 
to strike with the rise of the fish. If in an 
open pool you find the fish unduly wary, 
then cast to the edge of the far bank and 


wait until the memory of the shadow cast 
by the flying line has departed from the 
brain of the perdu trout, then with a gentle 
jerk cause the hopper to fall naturally upon 
the surface of the water. Few fish, if the 
fisherman has kept himself out of sight, can 
resist that natural hop of the hopper. All 
that was said in the paragraph, “Kinks for 
Worm-Fishers,’ may be studied with profit 
by the ’hopper-fisherman. Remember that 
you are dealing with the most wary fish 
that swims, and learn to efface yourself. 
For best results in ’hopper-fishing you 
should become so familiar with the stream 
that it will be unnecessary for you to show 
yourself until a fish too large to land has 
been hooked. 

We by no means have said the last word 
upon bait-fishing, though we have drawn 
this chapter out to unreasonable lengths, 
but we have tried in a few words to give 
you a glimpse of bait-fishing from the best 
perspective possible. 


The Fished-Out Stream 
By Rev. Arthur Requa. 


(Concluded From Last Month.) 


Every year there can be found along 
many fished-out streams a well-worn and 
newly-made path before the legal season 
has opened. This is not fair by those of us 
who are law-abiding. Neither is it fair by 
the stream itself. Out-of-season angling is 
always reprehensible, especially so when 
conducted in the kind of a stream we are 
now considering. Besides, to give such a 
stream a fair chance, no large messes 


should be taken by the angler. Such a 
stream. furnishes a splendid opportunity for 
cultivating the principles of conservation. 
In securing his first mess of trout in such 
a stream this last season, the writer limited 
himself to just four trout, one for each mem- 
ber of the household. The same was true 
of the last mess caught from that same 
stream, the smallest trout measuring seven 
inches, Two important manly virtues we 











Is this a “fished-out” stream? 


(Courtesy A. K. McClellan.) 
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Silent contemplation. 


need to cultivate are patience and self- 
control. The fished-out stream furnishes a 
splendid opportunity for cultivating them 
both. But when they are properly put into 
practice there is no need of turning one’s 
back upon a fished-out stream in order to 
find suitable recreation. Better by far to 
visit such a stream occasionally than to de- 
prive one’s self of the pleasure of angling 
just because it is difficult to secure a full 
creel or because the trout are so wary as to 
be hard to catch. 

This kind of a stream may easily become 
one of fond memories, one of which we love 
to think in the long, cold winter season, one 
to which we readily turn as to an old friend 
when the legal angling season has once 
more come to us. Even as these lines are 
being written, what fond memories come 
thronging into the mind in connection with 
a certain fished-out stream! During the 
last few years there have been many de- 
lightful trips to its pools and riffles. The 
music of its turbulent waters in the early 
spring was almost awe-inspiring. The 
softer tones of its more quiet flow at the 
later visits, when the stream had lowered, 
were listened to with delight before the 
stream itself had been reached, as the 
writer paused in quiet contemplation just 
out of sight of its sparkling waters. The 
strenuous efforts to stalk the wary trout, 
bending low, so as to get within reasonable 
casting distance without being seen, the 
vicious bites and lively tussles which were 
occasionally followed by a safe get-away, 
the step into a pool that proved to be a 
little deeper than it looked to be, the slip 
on a moss-covered stone that nearly caused 
an involuntary bath, the pool in which the 


(Courtesy A. K 











McClellan. ) 


big ones lie, the rock where the creel was 
unshoulderea for a little the riffles 
where the sparkling beauties toyed so pro- 
vokingly with the spinning lures and the 
quiet pool among the rocks, where the bub- 
bles slowly floated along as if to rest a lit 
tle on their strenuous rush on their way to 
the ocean—all these things are as so many 
fond memories, as is also that rock right in 
the middle of the stream which was appro- 
priated for a seat for the noon lunch, while 
the sparkling waters washed about the rub- 
ber waders. And there was that huge tree 
fallen across the stream, sitting on which 
the angler paused in quiet meditation while 
precious lessons of life impressed them- 
selves upon his mind as he gazed into the 
rushing waters which, with ceaseless flow 
pursue their onward way, year in, year out, 
absolutely indifferent to anything that men 
may say or do, losing no time in vain parley- 
ing, deviating not from its God-appointed 
course, beautifully fulfilling its mission in 
divers ways. 

Yes, it is only a fished-out stream. It has 
received no honorable mention in the books 
or magazines, like the renowned Beaver- 
kill or other more pretentious streams, but 
during the recent rolling years it has be- 
come a veritable friend. It has helped to 
invigorate a weary mind. It has cheered a 
heart sometimes bending under its burdens. 
It has uttered its sweet messages of hope 
and good cheer. It has mingled its voice 
with those varied voices of the forest 
through which it flows. While just now 
angling in its waters is legally and properly 
forbidden, yet it flows on, furnishing a hab- 
itat for the beautiful fontinalis and offering 
a winter’s hope for a springtime realization 


rest, 
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Let no 
the 


of the joys of the piscatorial art. 
one undervalue the importance of 
“fished-out stream”! 


THE FISHED-OUT STREAM. 
There is a mountain stream I know 
Whose waters furnish keen delight; 
The music of its ceaseless flow 
Is e’er enchanting, day and night. 


It is not deep, it is not wide, 
Nor is it noted for its fish; 

Yet one can rest find by its side, 
Or angle in it if he wish. 
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It is not written in the books, 
And yet I see it in my dream 
As with my rod and fishing hooks 
I visit oft this fished-out stream. 


I love it for its music sweet, 
I love it for its varied charm; 

I oft beside it choose some seat 
That I life’s worries may disarm. 


It rests me when with wearied mind 
I seek it in the forest glade, 
For sport and quiet are combined 
As I angle down through cooling shade. 


What thoughts of God! What lessons true! 
How brief the days all seem! 

As, with rod and creel, I'm wading through 
That little mountain fished-out stream. 


ARTHUR REQUA. 


An Entomological Criticism—and An Angling Writer’s Reply 


“Wet and Dry-Fly 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article under 
the above heading in June Outdoor Life by 
P. J. Molloy is so misleading that I beg the 
favor of a little space to correct some of the 
errors. 

In the first place, allow me to state that 
the wings of all water-bred flies are not 
erect. The perlidae —stone flies — wings 
are carried folded one over the other, per- 
fectly flat, nor are the wings of the grannon, 
caddis, sedge or silver-horns (all water-bred 
flies) carried erect; the only flies bred in 
the water with erect wings are the epheme- 
rals—called duns in center and south, and 
drakes in north of England. Nor is it true 
that there are only four families of these. 
Drs. Halford and Ronalds, two of the most 
noted authors on fly-fishing entomology, 
prove different. Foster’s “Scientific An- 
gler’ says there are only four, but the errors 
in that book are so numerous that it ought 
to bear the title “Scientific Farce.”” Whether 
author or compilers are to blame I know 
not. 

Nor is it true that the change from larvae 
to fly takes place under water. It always 
takes place after the larvae has reached the 
top; sometimes on a rock or twig that the 
larvae had crawled onto. I have watched 
this transformation I might say thousands 
of times, both in America and in England, 
but never have I seen it take place under 
water as Mr. Molloy states; nor is it true 
that the only insect life that trout get in 
still, glassy pools is on the surface. Let 
Mr. Molloy read Skue’s “Minor Tactics on 
Chalk Streams,” and be convinced other- 
wise. Trout often are to be seen ravenous- 
ly feeding on the larvae, grubbing amongst 
the weeds for them. This is called “tail- 
ing” in England. 

Another thing I wish anglers not to do is 
this: Do not use the finest-drawn gut on 
the end of your leader; fine-drawn gut may 
do with careful handling on slow-running 
streams, but it would result in endless 


Fishing for Trout.” 


smashes on our rapid waters. Even in 
England many expert anglers say fine un- 
drawn—Refina—gut is best: here many say 
Regular or Padrona. The second is about 
right. 

Some years ago I had quite a collection 
of American ephemerae, caddis and stone 
flies and larvae that were intended for Mr. 
Mosley of the Fly-Fishers’ Club, London, 
but unfortunately they were never sent, 
owing to an accident. Change of location, 
want of necessary time, etc., has prevented 
me making another. S. HOWARTH. 

Colorado. 


In order to allow Mr. Molloy to reply to 
the above, and recognizing the value of pub- 
lishing his reply in the same issue with Mr. 
Howarth’s letter, we mailed the criticism 
to Mr. Molloy at his home, Newtonstewart, 
Ireland, and received the following answer 
by return mail: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter, enclos- 
ing Mr. Howarth’s criticism of my article 
on “Wet and Dry-Fly Fishing for Trout,” to 
hand, and I note your request that I should 
reply to this criticism. Nothing in the world 
is easier, and I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing to the attention of Mr. Howarth and 
those humble men, my brethren, who pur- 
sue the speckled trout in American waters. 

When I planned that article along the 
pleasant banks of Mourne in this far-off 
Irish valley, it was no part of my intention 
to write a scientific treatise on entomology. 
My purpose, briefly stated, was: 

First—To show that wet and dry-fly 
methods intelligently pursued are both cor- 
rect; 

Second—To induce anglers to fish up 
stream; 

Third—To advise: that wet flies should be 
purchased a shade darker than the dry imi- 
tation of the insect, and. with much less 
wing; 


























Fourth—To emphasize the importance of 
fishing fine. 

Will Mr. Howarth deny the practical truth 
and helpfulness of such a purpose or assert 
that in the article I failed to accomplish it? 
He will not. His criticism is confined to 
the things I did not say. I misled the an- 
glers of America because I refused to con- 
fuse their intellects with a mass of ento- 
mological detail that would have defeated 
my purpose and reduced the article to fu- 
tility! Utter nonsense. I have misled no 
man who takes a rod in his hand to fish 
for trout. I selected for my purpose general 
characteristics of the insects upon which 
trout feed, and against Mr. Howarth, or Mr. 
Ronalds, or Mr. Halford, or Mr. Foster, or 
Mr. Skues, I maintain the prominence of 
ephemerals or up-winged insects among the 
water flies. In a magazine article intended 
to give practical hints to plain men, some 
striking feature of difference between land 
and water flies must be emphasized if one 
desires to instruct anybody. I selected “flat- 
wings” and “erect-wings” to describe in gen- 
eral terms land and water insects. That 
selection is sufficiently accurate not to mis- 
lead readers of Outdoor Life, even those 
who are, like Mr. Howarth, aware that cer- 
tain other less numerous water insects form 
an exception to the rule. As to the classi- 
fication of ephemerals, or birds, or fishes, 
or any of the varied forms of life, there are 
those who seek to multiply and those who 
seek to simplify classes. I incline to sim- 
plify. 

My crudely drawn sketch is purposely ex- 
aggerated. The wings should not be seen 
on the insects depicted under water. Never- 
theless nobody will be misled. The .comple- 
tion of the process is effected on the sur- 


“The Dry Fly 


Some two thousand years ago, more or 
less, Solomon is supposed to have remarked, 
“Of the making of books there is no end.” 
As that wisest and weariest of worldlings 
was something of a book-builder himself, we 
will let his pronouncement pass _ unchal- 
lenged, only suggesting that if he had livea 
in the present time astonishment wouid 
have paralyzed hand and brain. Today it is 
exceedingly doubtful if any man possesses 
a complete library upon a single given sub- 
ject. Take the topic of angling, for in- 
stance. I know of one man who possesses 
a library of 60,000 volumes, but the for- 
tunate (?) owner confesses that his collec- 
tion is incomplete. However, a library is 


not a collection of books, rather a selection. 
Bye and bye some President Eliot will se- 
lect a “five-foot shelf” of angling books— 
tools for the fisherman who knows, but de- 
We have one of the 


sires to know more. 
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face. The egg and larval states are under- 
water states, the surface process an opening 
out of wings; and whether washed by swift 
water from reeds or rocks in their upward 
passage, or floated at the approaching mo- 
ment of perfection, to the surface, these 
imperfect water flies are taken by trout as 
wet flies in the manner I describe. Super- 
criticism notwithstanding, this is a plain 
fact of some value to a wet-fly man. Again 
I did not assert that “the only insect life 
that trout get in still, glassy pools is on 
the surface.” I made no such absolute as- 
sertion. But I am not in the least fright- 
ened by Mr. Skues, and will continue to 
advise anglers to float their flies on such 
pools, as trout might not care to grub for 
artificials among the weeds. 

Lastly, Outdoor Life is read as eagerly 
by the anglers of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania as by those of Maine and Colorado. 
Will Mr. Howarth advise those anglers who 
fish the Neversink .42sopus and such East- 
ern streams to use Regular or Padrona sec- 
ond size gut for dry-fly work? Of course 
not. Where trout run large and water is 
deep and swift no angler will employ finest- 
drawn gut; but where trout are small and 
water shallow the man with finest tackle 
and most intelligent method secures the 
biggest bag. 

On behalf of the fraternity we are both 
anxious to assist, I regret the accident 
which prevented Mr. Howarth from com- 
pleting his entomological collection, and, 
notwithstanding our differences of opinion 
as to the best method of imparting pisca- 
torial instruction, I feel confident the work 
of making such a collection could not be 
in better hands. P. J. MOLLOY. 

Ireland. 


on Fast Water” 


indispensable ‘tools’; it is this new book 
upon the dry fly. 

The method is not new, for as early as 
1860 anglers in England were employing the 
floating fly, and even in America the theory 
was being investigated; however, for the 
most part we were content to call dry-fly 
fishing the English method. In 1889 Mr. F. 
M. Halford published his “Dry-Fly Fishing 
in Theory and Practice,” following it with 
other works upon the same subject. Nat- 
urally other angling writers upon the far 
side the ocean followed the trail Mr. Hal- 
ford had blazed, and English guides became 
quite common, though the first book pub- 
lished remains the authority, so to speak, 
there and here. About two years ago the 
first American work upon the subject ap- 
peared—Mr. Gill’s “Practical Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing,” often referred to in these columns. 
Then there was Camp’s “Fishing With 
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Floating Flies,’ one of the Outing hand- 
books. Both of these books are very good, 
should be upon all fly-fishermen’s book- 
shelves, and it is no disparagement to them 
when I say this newest American work is 
indispensable, going, as it does, into the 
subject in an exhaustive manner and treat- 
ing it from an American viewpoint. 

While it is true that in this country we 
have many streams comparable to those in 
the south of England, where dry-fly fishing 
is in favor, it is also true that most of our 
anglers prefer the more rapid mountain 
streams, where the wet fly, even the deeply- 
sunken fly, will always be successful upon 
occasion: but the fact remains that there 
are times when the floating fly will bring 
“net results” after the old method has 
failed. I think all who have experimented 
with the dry fly will agree with me when I 
say that, even upon rapid streams, the float- 
ing fly is more attractive to large trout 
than is the wet. Because of these facts Mr. 
La Branche comes forward with this book 
of advice for the man who would fish with 
“The Dry Fly on Fast Water.” 

In order to give the reader any under- 
standing of the book it would be necessary 
to quote large portions, which would spoil 
some of the pleasures of first reading. The 
author is not dogmatic, proving that he has 
investigated the subject, for it is always the 
tyro who is cocksure and not the old hand. 
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When a man has angled long enough and 
carefully enough to disprove some of his 
own theories he is well qualified to become 
a teacher, Mr. La Branche has theories, 
and they are his own, but he is quite ready 
to grant the same right to his readers; so 
when you do not agree with nim, there lurks 
in the back chambers of your mind a sus- 
picion that he may be right after all. What 
he has to say regarding imitation of insects 
may stir a certain school to criticism, 
though I am willing to stand with him. He 
does not say as much in favor of the theory 
of those who depend largely upon size as 
perhaps I would, though he asserts that it is 
an important matter. All in all, it is an 
interesting, well-written book, one that I 
shall delight to read again and again, not 
only during the open season, but when the 
cold winds blow and deep snow is piled 
about the house. 

Perhaps I can not better serve my readers 
than by giving the title of a few of the 
chapters: ‘Early Experiences,” “The Value 
of Observation,” “The Rise,’ “Where and 
When to Fish.” There are aS many more 
chapters, and as pertinent, the result of the 
author’s own experiences and investigations. 
Nicely bound, fine print and paper, it is a 
book to love and cherish. And in order to 
obviate answering many letters, I will say 
right here that it sells for $2, and can be 
secured of Outdoor Life, of course. 

O. W. S. 


Fishing Facts and Fancies 
By Charles Bradford. 


Izaak Walton’s Tomb.—William Howitt, 
in his admirable work entitled, “Visits to 
Remarkable Places,” thus describes the last 
resting place of Izaak Walton: “If we had 
quitted Winchester Cathedral without pay- 
ing a visit to the grave of one of the best 
and most cheerful-hearted old men who lie 
in it, we should have committed a grave 
fault. No, we stood on the stone in the 
floor of Prior Silkelay chapel in the old 
Norman south transept, which is inscribed 
with the name of Izaak Walton. There lies 
that prince of fishermen, and if the whole 
kingdom had been sought for the most fit- 
ting spot of burial for him. none could have 
been found more fitting than this. Is it not 
in the neighborhood of that beautiful river 
Ichen, whose water is so transparent that it 
looks rather like condensed air, and in 
which his beloved trout sail about as plain 
to the eye as the birds are on the boughs 
that overhang it? Is it not by that sweet 
valley in which he delighted, and in that 
solemn minster that he loved, and by that 
daughter that he loved still more, and amid 
the haunts of those bishops and pious men 
whom he venerated, that the good old dis- 


ciple not only of Christ, but of Andrew and 
Peter, and of all sacred fishermen lies? 
Peace and lasting honor to him! Great 
thanks should we owe him, had he never 
left us any other sentiment than that which 
he penned down when he heard the nightin- 
gales singing as he sat angling: ‘Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth?’” 
ae * * 

Fishing With Uncle Walt.—(Copyright, 
1914, by The Adams Newspaper Service.)— 
The winter wanes and soon the rains of 
spring will start the grasses, and trees will 
bud and stréams in flood will thunder down 
the passes. Oh, Spring, sweet Spring, you 
dear old thing, for which all men are wish- 
ing, when we can drill o’er vale and hill, to 
spend the long day fishing! Spring comes 
apace and soon the face of earth will smile 
and chuckle, and dames will say to hus- 
bands gay, “To work get down and buckle!” 
We greet with roars the grist of chores, 
with pshawing and with pishing! We take 
a pole to some deep hole and spend the 
long day fishing! Spring is the time when 
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people climb from age clear back to child- 
hood, when each heart burns and throbs 
and yearns for open air and wildwood. 
Spring is the joy without alloy, the best 
the gods are dishing, when we can sneak 
down to the creek and spend the long day 
fishing!—Walt Mason. 
* * * 

A Tame Trout.—‘Sunbeam, the pet speck- 
led trout in the fish hatchery at Estes Park, 
is very fond of being stroked and petted, 
and will swim around and rub itself against 
a person’s hand whenever a chance is given 
it.’—Estes (Colo.) correspondent, New York 
World. I’ll warrant this fish only rubs its 
lips against the hand of man. No fish will 
willingly allow its body to come in contact 
with a man’s hand, because fishes are cov- 
ered with a slime that protects them when 
they encounter rocks, logs, etc., and they 
naturally would not voluntarily waste this 
valuable armor. 

* * 

Saving the Woods and Waters.—The 
Western Pacific Railway has instructed its 
engineers to report fires where the railway 
traverses the Plumas national forest, Cali- 
fornia. The location of fires is indicated 
in a card dropped by the engineer or fire- 
man to the next section crew met after the 
fire is discovered. It is then the duty of 
part of the section crew to put out the blaze. 
The United States government should exact 
this Nature-preservation of every railroad 
in America. 

* * * 

Wasting the Waters.—‘Sand, Goose, Big 
and Swan lakes in Illinois are being 
drained. The soil will be made tillable. 
Bartholomew & Co. of Kampsville have con- 
tracted for the fishes, about four hundred 
thousand pounds.’”— Exchange. Why not 
till the miles of already tillable land in 
Illinois that has no lakes and that is not 
used for anything? We need every drop of 
fresh water. Land is common and cheap, 
comparatively. 

* * * 

For the Lost Fisherman.—‘Remember 
that water always is supposed to run south, 
save in few instances where it runs direct 
north or west from the mountains, as the 
Red River in Minnesota, flowing north, for 
instance. This certainly would be a mis- 
leader. But, as a rule, water runs south. 
Follow it. Along streams man makes his 
abode.”—Robert Page Lincoln. 


Fishing in Washington.—Spokane: The 
Kootenai River yields huge sturgeon. A 
specimen weighing 320 pounds was taken. 
Dee Lake contains Mackinaw trout. Speci- 
mens of twenty pounds have been caught in 
this water. Dolly Varden trout and Cut- 
throat trout are caught in Pend Oreille 
Lake and the Spokane River. 

* on OS 

Audubon’s Fisherman Ancestor.—‘John 
Audubon, my grandfather, was born at the 
small village of Sable d’Olonne, in La Ven- 
dée, with a small harbor, forty-five miles 
south from Nantes. He was a [financially] 
poor fisherman with a numerous family.”— 
J. J. Audubon: Life of Audubon, by Robert 
Buchanan. 

* * * 

Audubon Liked Fish.—‘“I ate no butcher’s 
meat, lived chiefly on fruits, vegetables and 
fish. . . To this I attribute my continual 
good health, endurance and iron constitu- 
tion.”—J. J. Audubon: Life of Audubon, by 
Robert Buchanan. 

* * * 

Large Trout.—Frank Brigg of London, 
England, fishing in New River, caught an 
eighteen-pound trout, the heaviest specimen 
of trout ever taken in a London water. 

* * He 

Sturgeon.— Charles White of 
Iowa, fishing in the Mississippi 
caught a black sturgeon weighing 
five pounds and measuring six feet. 

* * * 

Maskalonge.— Michael Schilling and Fred- 
erick Rahm of Milwaukee, Wis., caught a 
forty-two pound maskalonge in Canada. 

* * ** 

Stream Fishes in Hungary.—The streams 

of Hungary contain grayling and trout. 


Clinton, 
River, 
eighty- 


The National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs will hold their seventh tour- 
nament at the Anglers’ Pool, Washington 
Park, Chicago, Ill., September 5th, 6th and 
7th. Nine events are scheduled: Salmon 
fly, accuracy fly, distance bait, 14-ounce; 
heavy tackle, distance fly; accuracy bait, 
%4-ounce: light tackle, dry-fly accuracy; 
light tackle distance fly, distance bait, %- 
ounce; accuracy bait, %-ounce. New York, 
New Jersey, California, Illinois, Missouri, 
Colorado, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin will be represented. 




















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 














The Question of the Ownership of a Bear Killed in the Chase 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has arisen 
a controversy over the rightful ownership 
of the hide of the big black bear, killed by 
the writer in October last, and of which 
you gave me quite a little write-up. I would 
be glad to abide by your decision in the 
premises, and without stating the situation, 
I am simply going to ask: Where a party 
of gentlemen are in a hunt after bear as 
in this case, regardless of ownership of 
dogs, etc., please tell me to whom belongs 
the hide. I have been hunting long enough 
to understand established rules governing, 
but there seems in this case a new prece- 
dent established. If you know I would be glad 
if you would write me personally the old 
established rules governing this question, 
and very much oblige. 


Arkansas. A. L. STEVENS. 


According to the story written by Mr. Ste- 
vens, describing this hunt, published in our 
March (1914) issue, he was one of several 
sportsmen invited on a bear-hunt, and, 
armed with his rifle, he took a stand at a 
certain point about the time the dogs had 
jumped the bear and were running it. As 
the bear came within range he opened fire, 
killing it. In our reply to Mr. Stevens’ in- 
quiry we ventured the following opinion: 
“We believe in this instance the bear skin 


‘game killed by someone else. 


would undoubtedly belong to you. We 
should say that when several sportsmen are 
engaged in a hunt of this kind, each armed 
with a gun, that they are in the field for 
no other purpose than to kill the game 
sought, and naturally if one of them did kill 
it, it would be his, as no one would want 
You were 
there for that purpose, and it seems to us 
whatever you secured should go to you, As 
we understand it, you were invited on this 
hunt and it would be no invitation at all if 
you were merely invited as a spectator to 
carry your gun in a holster.” 

At the same time we referred Mr. Ste- 
vens’ letter to Judge D. C. Beaman of Den- 
ver, an able jurist-sportsman, who has satis- 
factorily passed on the legality of such 
questions in the past, and his reply was as 
follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In my bear-hunting 
experience, while the bear is on the run it 
is anybody’s shot who can get a chance, 
and the man who fires the fatal shot owns 
the skin. If the bear trees, or comes to bay, 
other conditions usually govern, but these 
it is not necessary to discuss, as according 
to Mr. Stevens’ statement he killed the 
bear on the run, and it had not been hit by 
any other bullet. I think it is his skin, in 
the absence of any other agreement or 
understanding. D. C. BEAMAN. 


A Coyote-Killer Found in a Bull Dog 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July issue I 
notice the question as to whether a full- 
grown coyote can whip a bull dog, the ani- 
mals to be in a room 10x12, which is an- 
swered to the effect that the coyote would 
whip the bull dog. I have had the pleasure 


of seeing several fights between the coyote 
and the bull dog and the result was each 
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time the same—the coyote was killed with- 
out very much trouble. The dog was a very 
fierce fighter and weighed only forty 
pounds, but he made a rush for the coyote 
and got him down, and it took a very short 
time to kill it, and he got in return only 
two or three cuts, and they were on the 
nose and head. Now, this dog was a stayer 
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and he went in to kill, and never quit long 
enough for the coyote to fight back very 
much. 

The coyote is a fighter of this type, to 
snap and then run, but when in a pinch will 
hold like a bull dog, but when the oppor- 
tunity comes will let loose and run. A dog 
that will stay with one and never quit will 
kill a coyote nearly every time, but he must 
not be a quitter. I once owned a brindle pit 
bull that followed me out to our pasture, 
and we ran across a coyote, and instead of 
turning and running away he came right at 
the dog, and the result was the dog killed 
her; she had a den close by, as I found out 
later. To make it plain, I stayed on my 
horse and never helped the dog in the least, 
and it was a pretty fight. Once the coyote 
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broke loose and started to run, but the dog 
catching her by the hind leg checked her, 
and soon had the hold that killed her. 

I have hunted with hounds, and in a run- 
ning fight the coyote is hard to beat, but 
once caught is not very hard to kill. I have 
known of them running small dogs under 
farmers’ wagons, but they were mostly cur 
dogs and were afraid to fight. A good nervy 
bull dog of the fighting type will kill a 
grown coyote in an enclosure, but cannot 
handle one on the prairie, as they are not 
fast enough to catch them. The average 
person does not know that a good one will 
die fighting rather than quit, and there are 


probably more that are quitters than 
fighters, D. C. DAVIS. 
Kansas. 


A Possible Solution of the Killing-Without-Hitting Enigma in Birds 
and Animals 


Paris, May 23.—Curious confirmation of 
the belief that men can be killed and wound- 
ed by the wing of passing projectiles was 
given in a paper by Professor Laurent of 
Brussels, read recently before the French 
Academy of Science. 

M. Laurent said several cases had come 
under his notice in the Balkan wars, of sol- 
diers who showed symptoms of cerebro 
spinal disturbances, though they had no 
wound of any kind. The symptoms were 
fainting, a tingling sensation and even par- 
tial paralysis. In the more serious cases the 
victims became cataleptic. Sometimes death 
resulted. In the latter cases autopsies were 


performed which failed to show any nervous 
lesions. 

It then appeared to Professor Laurent that 
the vibrations of air produced by the passage 
of a ball and the sudden variations of at- 
mospheric pressure affected the nerve cells 
and caused the phenomena of inhibiton. 
Professor Laurent recalled that in the war 
in Manchuria Doctor Matignon had also 
observed nervous inhibition produced by 
cannon balls. Since the speed of modern 
projectiles has become more important to 
warfare, Professor Laurent looks for a large 
number of such cases in conflict. 


The Sights We Rarely See 


Herewith we present a sight that many a 
hunter has vainly spent months of arduous 
work in looking for. We refer to the pic- 
ture of the two “ovis dalli” rams (the ewe 


liunter so 
five different 


picture doesn’t interest the 
much). We have been on 


hunting trips for bighorn sheep, each con- 
suming from three to four weeks of actual 

















Two old rams standing at less than 75 yards distance, 

















Another white sheep photographed at close range. 


hunting, and we have never been able to 
stalk a ram so closely as the photographer 
in this case was able to approach. Imagine 
a sportsman, gun in hand, crawling up to 
within 100 yards (for these rams do not 
appear to be even that far away) of two of 
the grandest specimens of big game on the 
American continent, and then to have the 
satisfaction of seeing these two old mon- 
archs stand in open-eyed wonder long 
enough to take the most careful aim and 
fire. Would not a hunter feel like breaking 
his gun over a rock if he should miss? But 
guides will tell you that misses by sports- 
men even at such close ranges often occur, 
and these guides will then ask you if you 
can blame them for getting in a shot them- 
selves, simultaneous with that of the sports- 
man, when the noise and excitement of his 
own shot drowns out all other noises, and 
he only hears his own shot. He may miss, 


Record Moose 


I notice in the July issue of Outdoor Life 
that several inquiries have been made as to 
whether a 74%4-inch moose head and a 10% 
goat head are records. There is no doubt 
but what these are unusual heads, but they 
are not records. The best moose that I 
know of is to be seen at the “heads and 
horns” collection of the New York Zoolog- 


but the shot of the guide goes true, and the 
sportsman is told that his bullet reached 
the mark. Of course this is not a legitimate 
practice, and in skinning out the animal the 
guide may have to use some strategy in hid- 
ing the bullet, particularly if he happens to 
be using a different gun than his companion. 

These photographs were sent to us by 
Andrew Simon, a big-game hunter and guide 
of Seward, Alaska, with the following letter, 
dated June 25, 1914: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find two pictures of mountain sheep taken 
on Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. If you like to 
use them in Outdoor Life you are welcome 
to do so. I have spent many months in the 
sheep country, and this is the first chance 
I have ever had of getting close enough to 
them to get their picture. The sheep around 
here are very difficult to approach closely. 

Alaska. ANDREW SIMON. 


and Goat Heads 


ical Society, with a spread of 7814 inches. 
The best goat that I know of is 11% inches, 
killed in the Cassiar country of British Co- 
lumbia. By referring to Rowland Ward’s 
“Records of Big Game” you will see that 
neither one of the heads mentioned in the 
July issue are records. 
New York. C. T. SUMMERSON. 


New Seasons on Water Fowl! Proposed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The United States 
Department of Agriculture, in a circular 
just issued, proposes important changes in 
the open seasons on water fowl in several 
states. Hearings will be accorded on the 
proposed changes, and petitions and briefs 
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will also be received. The new regulations 
as finally adopted will become effective on 
or after October 1, 1914, whenever approved 
by President Wilson. For the benefit of 
sportsmen the country over the American 
Game Protective Association, the national 
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league of the sportsmen of the country, has 


compiled the following summary of the 
changes that are proposed: 


OPEN SEASONS ON 


WATER FOWL. NEW. OLD. 
COMMOGTICGE . 6ncccces. 10/1- 1/15 (9/1-12/15) 
Dist. of Columbia..... 11/1- 1/31 (9/1-12/15) 
ON | Said he be he ee 10/1- 1/15 (9/1-12/15) 
PN i'n b G96 ba aie Wak 9/15- 1/31 (9/1-12/15) 
Massachusetts . 10/1-12/31 (9/15-12/31) 
5 0s ES Se 9/15- 1/31 (9/15-12/31) 
i) ASS 10/1- 1/15 (9/15-12/31) 
New Mexico ...<. cess. 10/1- 1/15 (9/1-12/15) 


New York (no change 


in L. I. season) (10/1-1/15) 
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Pennsylvania. ........ 10/1- 1/15 (9/1-12/15) 
Oklahoma 9/15- 1/31 (10/1-1/15) 
Rmoge Igiand ......ce. 10/1-12/31 (9/1-12/15) 
pio. "eer 10/15-1/31 (11/1-1/31) 
West Virgwinia. ...cccecs 10/1-1/15 (9/1-12/15) 


The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers are 
left open till January 1, 1915. Following 
that date they will be declared permanently 
closed between Minneapolis and Memphis 
and Bismarck and Nebraska City, respec- 
tively, unless the several states included in 
this territory have forbidden motor boats. 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASS’N. 

New York. 


An Objection to a Longer Open Season in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I attach herewith 
a carbon copy of letter which I have just 
addressed to our secretary of agriculture. 
This letter had reference to our federal 
migratory bird law and in particular to a 
proposal in the same in favor of a longer 
open season in Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa than any other of the states adjoining. 

This regulation has not been adopted as 
yet, so anyone who feels interested can pro- 
test before October 1, 1914. 

Nebraska. EDWIN F. MYERS. 


July 6, 1914. 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington D. C.: 
My Dear Secretary:—I am enthusiastic 
over the working of the federal migratory 








bird law and believe it has already been 
largely beneficial to these birds as they are 
nesting on the small rivers of this section, 
tributaries to the Platte, for the first time 
in many years. 

I, however, feel moved to protest most 
emphatically against the proposal of giving 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma an open 
season of from September 15 to February 1, 
or a closed season from February 1 to Sep 
tember 15. 

Other sections of the country have been 
far more cordial in their support of the 
migratory bird law than has the South, 
which is proved by the fact that with a 
single exception in the Senate to a $50,000 
appropriation to enforce this act, all the 

















Three bears killed on Vancouver Island, B. C. 





(near Nanaimo) in four shots, 
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opposition came exclusively from the South, 
one of the leaders thereof being Senator 
Stone of Missouri. 

The state of Missouri has two of the 
federal reserve banks. Is’ that the reason 
she gets two weeks of nearer shooting more 
than other states in her zone? 

As a matter of fact, if there is to be any 
discrimination in the length of the open 
season on migratory birds, the discrimina- 
tion should be in favor of the states north 
of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma rather 
than in favor of these states, and for this 
reason, during the summer and early fall, 
the migratory birds which frequent the 
Mississippi Valley are spread out over the 
entire Dominion of Canada and twelve or 
thirteen Northern states. 

As these birds fly back toward the Gulf 
for the winter they converge in a half dozen 
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Southern states. Consequently, with the 
same length of open season the Southern 
hunter has all the best of it, because when 
he goes out to hunt he finds the birds that 
had previously been scattered over an en- 
tire Northern state or one of the provinces 
of Canada, in a single bayou or lake. Fur- 
ther than that, the birds stay in the South- 
ern states for from two to three months of 
the open season, while here with us in the 
North, the greater bulk of flight goes by in 
two or three days and only a small portion 
of it lights at all. 

The market hunter in the neighborhood 
of Big Lake, Ark., and the bayous of Louis- 
iana could slaughter his thousands as easily 
as a few dozen could be killed in this sec- 
tion, because they have as many ducks to 
hunt in a single county as we of this section 
could have found in half the states. 

EDWIN F. MYERS. 


The Story of a Colorado Deer Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is a true 
story—in fact, it’s not a “story” at all, but 
truth. This is merely to tell of a little deer- 
hunt in Routt County, Colorado, on Far- 
well Mountain near Hahn’s Peak, about five 
years ago. My partner and I (could give 
his name and address, but am afraid he 
might deny this story) started out one day 
about the middle of October to get some 





The old blacktail buck strung up. 


meat, as we expected to drive our outfit out 
to Colorado Springs. 

My partner was the “meat-getter” and one 
of the best deer shots in the country, and I 
always had made fun of deer-shooting and 


made light of it, saying anybody could kill a 
deer; in fact, it was like going out and 
shooting a cow or a steer, I knew I could 
kill one, but simply did not care to. I had 
always been considered a good shotgun shot 
at trap-shooting, etc., but really never did 
care to hunt deer. This particular day, 
however, I did go hunting with the idea of 
killing a buck if one showed up. 

We hunted over the south side of Farwell 
until the middle of the afternoon. I was up 
higher on the mountain and my friend was 
lower down, and I had heard him shoot sev- 
eral times and was quite sure we had meat. 

When I came up to him and saw we had 
enough meat I proposed that I go up on top 
of the mountain, where we had left some 
mining tools at a “prospect” hole, and I’d 
go on down and get the horses and bring 
them up and pack out our meat. I knew a 
place where I’d have to pass—up in the big 
spruces, where I had often seen deer signs, 
and perhaps I’d get a chance at my buck. 
I knew it was up to C. R. H. to kill Mr. 
Buck if he ever got up, or I'd never hear 
the last of it from this partner. 

Just before I got up to a little rise and 
before I got to where I figured my buck 
was waiting on me to see if I really could 
shoot, I stopped a few minutes to get my 
wind, as it was quite a climb. As I looked 
over the top, there laid the biggest buck in 
all Colorado (looked so to me), not over 
forty yards away, He was a “beaut” and 
no mistake. I raised my Savage .303 for 
a shot, but where should I shoot him and 
not spoil his head? 

While I was thinking he got up “a-run- 
ning’ and put himself behind a little bunch 
of cedar trees, and I could not see him until 
he turned about eighty yards, when I pulled 
for his shoulder, and at the crack of the 

















A TRIO OF MONTANA BLACKTAILS. 





Killed forty miles northwest of Helena, Mont., during season of 1913 by J. G. Holzwarth 


of Denver. 


He also killed a 200-pound black bear on the same trip. 





gun he started down hill, and I knew he 
had been hard hit. 

Several does had gotten up when I shot, 
but I paid no attention to them, but lit out 
after my buck, and I found him standing 
near an old stump about ready to fall over, 
so I put him out of his misery with another 
shot. I ran out on the side of the hill and 
yelled at my partner to come up, that I had 
got my buck O, K. He came up, and when 
I showed him where I thought the deer fell 


we couldn’t find hide nor hair, and then he 
began on me, saying that I had not killed 
any deer. We finally found him where he 
had fallen, but in my hurry to get out and 
tell of my kill I had missed my location. 

He surely was a fine specimen and this 
partner mounted the head for me, which I 
now have in my home, and every time I 
look at it I think,. “I knew all the time 1 
could kill a deer.” CAMEO. 

Missouri. 


California’s Wild Game Again Threatened 


It seems as if the market hunters of Cal- 
ifornia, in their greed for gain and in their 
desire to revoke the game laws of that state 
for personal aggrandisement, have formed 
an association about as thoroughly organ- 
ized as Tammany Hall ever was in its palm- 
iest day. The name of this organization is 
“The People’s Fish and Game Protective 
Association.” Investigation will show, we 


are informec that this “people’s associa- 





tion’? is composed almost entirely of market- 
hunters, game dealers and hotel anf 
restaurant men, who are seeking an oppo 
tunity to exploit the fish and game of Ca 
ifornia for their own pecuniary benefit 
They contend that every man with the price 
has an inherent right to buy and haw 
brought to him as much of the people’: 
game as he chooses to pay for; that because 
the game belongs to all the people a fev 
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have the right 
benefit. 

These people are out with petitions to 
place the game of California on sale in the 
open markets. Unless the people refuse to 
sign the petitions, the referendum and the 
initiative will be placed upon the ballot and 
voted for in November. The referendum 
demands the sale of ducks and wild pigeons 
on the market, annulling the present right- 
eous non-sale law. 

We are glad to note that the work of this 
association is being exposed by the Wild 
Life Protective League of America, com- 
posed of scores of the best sportsmen in 
this country, and started by Chas. F. Holder 
of Pasadena, Cal. Every sportsman’s club, 
every shooting club, every game-protective 
organization and every sportsman in Cali- 
fornia with a spark of patriotic feeling for 
the wild life of our forests and streams 
should rise in arms against this iniquitous 
scheme to cheat the great state of Cali- 
fornia of her most valuable asset. We hope 
the daily and weekly press will come for- 
ward and offer its influence and its space 
freely for the defeat of the ends sought by 
these game-butchers. 

We have every hope that the sportsmen 
of California will have no trouble in coping 
successfully with this situation. An indica- 
tion of their sentiments is expressed in 
these words, lately received in a letter from 
EK. L. Stevenson of Pasadena: “The people of 
the state are awake to the true state of 
affairs and are likely to make things inter- 
esting before matters come before the 
Legislature.” 


to exploit it for their own 


Since the above was written we have re- 
ceived advice that the “People’s Fish and 
Game Protective Association” has been un- 
able to secure a sufficient number of sig- 
natures to the initiative petition and that it 
has withdrawn the petition. This is splen- 
did and will probably ring the death knell 
of this organization. 
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SPORT IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

One rainy afternoon’s work at Stewart 
Brook Lake, N. B., fall of 1913. A Pennsyl- 
vania sportsman, R. L. Heiser, had just killed 
a buck with Charley Barker, the guide, when 
the latter suggested that they stop and catch 
a few trout for supper. The eighteen beau- 
ties hung on the tree (caught in thirty min- 
utes and weighing 16 lbs.) was the result 
The buck was a beauty, as can be seen. 





Believing the Natural 


Whose makin’ all this talk about 
There bein’ no God an’ never was? 

Mus’ be some durned ig’rant lout, 
Who growls around a-pickin’ flaws. 

Jes’ ’cause a dollar bill ain’t ten, 

An’ all th’ wimmen folks ain’t men, 

Ain’t no scuse, an’ durn little cause 

For sayin’ God ain’t an’ never was. 


Go out a-walkin’ in th’ field, 

An’ through th’ woods, an’ ’long th’ brook: 
Jes’ let go yerse’f an’ yield 

To eve’ythin’ that is, an’ look, 


You won’t see a green moon made o’ cheese, 
Nor money growin’ on th’ trees; 

But one thing’s sure, an’ that ain’t two, 

7 ’ ’ ri , 

730d’ll be there ‘long with you. 


Makes no dif’ence where you stray, 
Or where you look, above, below; 
You'll get th’ speerit of His way— 
You will, by crackey! guess I know. 
There ain’t no lies or shams—no fraud 
About th’ things that’s filled with God; 
Even in a flower you e’n find 
Th’ truth o’ Him, if you’ve a mind. 


NATHAN A. TEFFT. 
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No. 29—Traveling 


For ages past it has been considered a 
high honor among men to be known as a 
great traveler. The Americans alone spend 
about $200,000,000 a year in European travel, 
and probably no money is better spent. 
Automobiles are another example. Among 
other savages the traveler ranks with the 
warrior, the hunter and the medicine man 
as the four big men of his tribe. To travel 
is to go to the headwaters of the books, to 
see for yourself. It has become a proverb 
that nothing broadens a man like travel; on 
the other hand, books alone are very liable 
to make a man narrow. If you travel with 
a full purse you are received with a glad 
and itchy hand, and you are known as a 
tourist; if you travel without a purse you 
are a tramp, but you are not troubled about 
tips. The saddest thing about travel is that 
sixteen ounces make one pound. 

Some men travel all their lives and never 
learn how, while others seem born with the 
instinct, just as many men, and women too, 
for that matter, never learn how to walk, 
eat or breathe properly, although ever doing 
such things from the breast to the bier. 
Now, I can easily tell an old traveler; he 
has a great respect for the ounce. 

At the beginning of the Long Trail we 
speak jauntily, even contemptuously, of “a 
pound,” or two, for that matter. The pack 
on the back, or the grip in the hand, 
weighs twenty pounds—just 320 ounces. 
Four hundred (400) ounces at the most is 
all a fairly strong man wants in either 
hand, that is, 25 pounds to a hand. Now, 
a light overcoat will weigh 80 ounces, and 
a heavy coat or blanket will weigh 120 
ounces. And there is one-third of your 
pack used up already. When you have 
learned to think in ounces and hours, and 
not in pounds and miles, you have learned 
one of the great secrets of traveling. 

But there are others, don’t worry, such 
as being able to substitute one necessity 
for another, and to keep everything in use 
the clock around. A man who will shiver 


in a cold hotel bed with plenty of under- 
wear in his grip on the floor will never be 
a traveler. 

or blanket, 
underwear. 
without rug, 


The next time he carries a rug 
but he never. thinks of the 
The old traveler, if cold and 

blanket, overcoat or extra 





underwear, will buy a couple of copies of 
the Sunday newspaper on his way to bed, 
and will spread them between the sheet 
and the coverlet, and under his layers of 
mob-food will snore in comfort. And if he 
is very wise he will put a few layers of 
paper next the mattress. Towels, pillow 
slips, even rugs from the floor and curtain 
hangings, help out a whole lot at times 
Yes, there are other things to traveling 
than ounces, but none is of more im- 
portance. 

The old traveler also thinks occasionally 
in cubic inches. My personal experience 
has been that about 1,000 cubic inches of 
baggage weighs 10 pounds; that is, a cube 
10 inches each way weighs just 160 ounces. 
Or perhaps a more convenient way of re- 
membering this useful fact is 100 cubic 
inches weigh 1 pound. This is for general 
baggage well packed. Shoes will weigh 
more, and loose wool, like a sweater, will 
weigh less, but the average is about 100 
cubic inches to the pound. Another sur- 
prising thing that the scales tell us about 
baggage is that it usually takes one pound 
of covering—such as trunk or suit case—to 
contain 1 pound of real baggage. Fifty 
pounds makes a light and rather small 
trunk, the average steamer trunk, for in- 
stance, while from 80 to 90 pounds gives us 
the large trunks that so delight women and 
baggage men. Of course if you want to 
get up and stamp on the things in the trunk 
occasionally as you pack it, then you can 
probably get into it even one and one-half 
pounds of material to one pound of trunk. 
But that is too much like a hay press for 
the old traveler. When he unpacks he does 
not like to spend from $2 to $5 to have his 
clothing repressed, to say nothing of hav- 
ing some of it torn, often fatally so. No, 
your trunk lid is a poor parade ground. 
Better keep off of it and throw aside a few 
things. Landladies always appreciate what 
you leave in the closet, remember, provid- 
ing the roomer next door does not get there 
first. 

Now, your old traveler not only has an 
eye to weight and bulk, but also to number. 
The trouble of taking care of things in- 
creases by the square. By that I mean that 


it is one hundred times harder to look after 
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ten things than it is to look after one 
thing, such as babies, mosquitos or shirts. 
One day in Chicago I sat wondering how to 
cut down my baggage. I had three grips, 
all swollen out like poisoned pups, and 
they weighed about 125 pounds. To go any- 
where required two trips, if I were to han- 
dle them myself, and your true traveler 
objects as against his religion going over 
the same track twice the same day. 

Suddenly the simple fact flashed on me 
that I had practically two of everything— 
two razors, two pairs slippers, two pocket 
knives, two six-shooters, two of almost 
everything. Clearly, if I cut out one of 
each I would thereby reduce my total bag- 
gage one-half. I did so, although it was 
ripping heart strings for a while. When 
the massacre was over there were two grips 
moderately packed, which I sat aside for 
my own use. The third grip and contents 
went to the pawnshop, and is there yet for 
all I know. My landlady inherited the rest. 
That was some years ago, and to the best 
of my recollection I have never yet needed 
any of the extra things I freed myself from 
that day. I could pack my stuff in ten 
minutes, take the street car night or day, 
and could simply forget such things as ex- 
pressmen, closed baggage rooms and other 
tangles in the world-long path of the 
traveler. 

Now, there are at least three things that 
your old wanderer refuses to pack— 
liquids, paper and metals. Of course there 
are times when these must be taken in 
small doses, but avoid them whenever pos- 
sible, for nothing weighs more and gives 
less satisfaction. And liquids especially 
will work loose like Cupid and ruin every- 
thing in the pack. If you must carry them, 
then make a special pack of them by them- 
selves. Such things as ink, shoe blacking, 
writing paper, books, etc., it pays in the 
long run to leave behind, and to buy afresh 
at the next stopping place. 

Next to these three, leather weighs the 
most. A suit case of sole leather is a de- 
light to the eye and will outwear any other, 
but it is almost as heavy as thin sheet 
iron. One of mine weighs 11 pounds and 
the other 21 pounds, both empty, of course. 
Together they measure 24x21x14 inches and 
weigh 32 pounds, a load in themselves. 
Their inside measurement gives me barely 
four cubic feet of space for my things. A 
canvas roll containing the same baggage 
weighs about five pounds; with heavy 1%- 
inch harness straps it weighs about seven 
pounds. And the twenty-five pounds thus 
saved means practically half the weight a 
strong man cares to lug. As I said before, 
twenty-five pounds is plenty in either hand. 

But this canvas roll—or you can have it 
in two rolls just as well, and ’tis easier car- 
ried divided thus—has the big disadvantage 
of not being as safe in the baggage car as 
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those tough sole-leather boxes we call suit 
cases. Still, they can be checked, and will 
do well enough thus, providing they contain 
nothing of especial value, such as valuable 
papers. I never could see the sense of put- 
ting one pound of sole leather around one 
pound of 15-cent sox, and a little pressure 
will not hurt wool underclothing. But the 
flat suit case can be slipped under a car 
seat where a round package cannot, and 
this counts greatly for convenience. Any- 
one who has had to pack a typewriter in 
a Pullman will understand what I mean, 
for you cannot check it, you know. Also 
the suit cases are handy to get into, where 
the canvas roll is not. It all depends on 
circumstances, of course, but as a general 
rule I vote for the canvas roll. Well made, 
they are as neat and in as good taste as any 
suit case. Thousands of them cross the 
water each way every year, but for some 
reason most rail travelers do not favor 
them. One canvas roll and one suit case is 
a good compromise. 

Now, there are suit cases and suit cases. 
Nine out of ten of the pretty leatherette 
boxes in the stores are practically worth- 
less. The “leather” is split sheep-skin, 
hardly fit to bind a book with. And those 
patent snaps near each end promptly come 
undone in the baggage car, and throw all 
the load on the one lock in the middle. 
Even straps soon stretch just enough not 
to support the lock, although two straps 
around any pack is real insurance. The 
best combination I know of is to have two 
locks in front near each end of the case, 
and no other snaps. Then have two straps 
that you can remove and lock inside if you 
so desire. To have to strap and unstrap all 
the time is liable to result in the same way 
as the man who committed suicide and left 
merely one line which read: “Tired of but- 
toning and unbuttoning.” 

The grass suit cases are practically 
worthless, but the cane cases are fine. The 
grass cases have a thread running one way 
of the weave, you will notice, while the 
real cane cases are like a woven chair bot- 
tom, and are equally light and strong. But 
they are neither water nor dust-proof, as is 
sole leather. For a case to have always in 
the hand, however, nothing equals cane. A 
cane case weighs about five or six pounds, 
where a good leather case weighs fully 
twice as much, and is no better in any way 
except to check. And a cane suit case can 
be checked if need be, but that may be its 
last trip. 

When waiting in a railroad station I 
usually wander to one of two places—the 
lunch room or the baggage room. I love to 
study different kinds of baggage as it really 
is in practice. Have you ever noticed how 
various kinds of baggage are handled, and 
how various kinds are broken, or come 
undone? Every trunk travels on end, of 
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course, and should be packed with this in 
view. I’ve seen trunks dropped a straight 
six feet to a wooden platform, and that 
will drive the handle into almost any trunk 
if the trunk hits squarely on its end. 


On a truck is piled first the big, heavy 
trunks, then the large lightly packed trunks, 
then the smaller trunks, and on top of all 
go the suit cases and other light, small 
packages. The highest trunks are ten ‘feet 
from the floor, and often are tumbled from 
that distance. Because of this fact the 
small trunk usually gets rougher handling 
than does the large trunk. The baggage- 
man cannot throw the big trunk so high up 
onto the load, hence it has less distance to 
fall. I often wondered why my steamer 
trunks gave out before the larger trunks 
did, till I learned how much more the little 
trunk had to stand. 


But your real traveler abhors a trunk. 
I merely enter this information here for 
those whom it may concern. I have not 
owned a trunk for years, and never expect 
to own another. I simply check a pair of 
suitcases or a canvas roll, straight through, 
and carry nothing into the car with me ex- 
cept an overcoat or a rain coat in warm 
weather. In the pockets of that are my 
safety razor—I do not need a brush when 
traveling; my fingers do just as well— 
comb, toothbrush, etc. When I leave the 
train I at once melt into the crowd on the 
street and have no further worries, for a 
suit case attracts pests as meat attracts 
flies. Carry a couple of collars around one 
arm in your coat sleeve, and some cuffs, 
wrapped in clean handkerchiefs in your 
coat pocket. Sox the same, although one 
can easily wash his sox and light summer 
underwear every night in the wash bowl, 
and thus use one set indefinitely. Buy 
clean shirts, collars and cuffs as needed, 
and mail the soiled ones to your home ranch, 
or give them away in place of tips. A piece 
of art gum—ask for it at any artists’ supply 
store—works wonders with soiled linen. 
No doubt about it, the farther a man has 
gone over this ball the less he carries, ex- 
cept in his head. 


Now, if there is any one subject possible 
that has to do with outdoors it is traveling, 
yet I believe it to be a fact that one can 
travel around the world and never go from 
under the shelter of a roof, be that roof a 
carriage top between stations or docks, a 
deck, a car roof or a hotel ceiling. On the 
other hand, a man can travel around the 
earth without one red cent. Many have 
done it, but not for me, thank you. 

There are occasions when the finest liter- 
ature ever writ is the time table. 


“IT must go, g0, zo away— 
On the other side the world I’m overdue.” 
To some the home and fireside; to others 
the sweetest music ever heard is the click 
of whirling wheels. A train of sleeping 


Pullmans flashing through a switch yard, 
where the red and green lights wink and 
glitter, is the acme of civilization, a meteor 
of trust and brains. And when the snow 
lies cold, and Kris Kringle tingles in the 
air, how we fly the frozen acres to some 
beckoning doorway a thousand miles away. 
It reminds me of a wire I sent once: 

“IT am coming, Girlie, coming, 

Coming ninety miles an hour. 

Cook the turkey, Girlie, turkey, 

With the oysters as right bower. 

I have heard the call of Christmas 

And along the singing steel, 

I am coming, Girlie, coming, 

To share your Christmas meal.” 

The receiving operator had a stomach as 
well as a soul and wrote it out in verse 
form. 

That is not very good poetry, but it was 
mighty fine turkey. And then? 

“T must go, go, go away— 

On the other side the world I’m overdue.” 

The swing of the car, the grinding of the 
drawheads, and the endless whirling of the 
wheels! 

Some of our hairy ancestors not so very 
far back lived in caves and plowed; others 
dwelt in tents and were herdsmen, ever fol- 
lowing the long-horned cattle to fresh pas- 
tures. From one comes the home-maker; 
from the other comes the traveler, he of the 
wanderlust. My father never said a truer 
thing of me than when he remarked once, 
with that piercing humor of his, “C. T. 
is a gentleman vagabond.” 

To some the singing of the teakettle and 
babies’ prattle, to others the whirring of 
the wheels, the gallop of hoofs, the stretch 
of a country lane, the luring mystery of the 
horizon. The earth is dotted with homes 
and laced with roads, and by these two 
things equally do we judge a_ people. 
Nothing remains today of Rome, the mother 
of nations, except her roads. And as I 
wrote a long way back, a deer wandering 
in the snow makes a trail that in time be- 
comes the highway of the nations. To me 
there is something fascinating in running 
water, You may damn it and dam it for the 
while, but in good time it breaks all bounds, 
though they be made of mountains, and 
goes contentedly on its way. The sea has 
its mystery, and so has that trickle of water 
round yonder rock. 

And men are like this. Some stay in one 
place, some wander over the earth, each 
content to follow the inborn instincts of his 
first ancestors. Every road ends in a grave, 
but in time every roof must fall and crumble 
into dust. But be all this as it may— 

“T must go, go, go away— 

On the other side the world I’m overdue.” 

And then comes the smell of engine 
smoke and the flashing of the lights; we 
pound across the switches and swing out 
into the night, free and far, at sixty miles 
an hour. And beneath us is the music of 
the wheels. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 


‘AND ANSWERS - 











Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





B. H. W., Willoughby, Ohio.—I have an 
English setter puppy, ten months old, well 
bred, in good health, courageous when 
taken afield and will hunt and chase birds 
bravely, but is shy of anything human—the 
mere sight of a person, including myself, 
makes him slink away and hide out. He 
remains away from the house for a day or 
two at a time and will turn up sneaking in 
sheepishly. Have had him but a few weeks 
and failed in making friends with him; will 
crouch when I approach and utterly refuses 
to follow me. Have not mistreated him 
and greatest kindness failed so far to make 
an impression. I have three other dogs 
yarded together and this pup romps and 
acts as lively as any of the lot in my ab- 
sence. So soon as I appear, however, all 
is off and he slinks away. Had intended 
to train him this fall for quail as per the 
“Amateur Trainer,” which I deem the most 
practical treatise on the subject I have ever 
read, but hesitate making a beginning un- 
der the circumstances. Would you advise 
using some sort of “scent” on me to at- 
tract him and make more companionable? 


Answer.—Inherent timidity, whipshyness, 
manshyness, fear of punishment, etec., are 


the cause of it. Pup may have been harsh- 
ly treated before you got him and thus 
made manshy; may have been born so— 
brood matron having been’ mistreated 
while in whelp and, by maternal impres- 
sion, transferred the ill effect on her off- 
spring. The simplest way to overcome all 
such timidity is by hunger. Proceed thus: 
Tie up for one day without food, but keep 
fresh water before him. On next day come 
up in person and offer a few morsels only; 
later in day repeat. Do not pat or make 
anything over him and just let alone till 
next day. Again come with little larger 
supply and, bit by bit, have it taken from 
hand; do not satisfy and repeat later in 
day. On the third Gay come with goodly 
supply, a dish well heaped up with tempt- 
ing food, set it down to within out of reach 
of dog; gently pat dog and speak in low 
voice while you stroke him; hand a few 
tidbits now and then and leave for a while. 
In cool of evening, before feeding, take on 
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leash for a walk; upon the return come 
up to tempting food and allow to partake 
a portion; move away some little distance; 
pat and speak, move about with him, re- 
turn to food and allow to fill up moder- 
ately. On following day bring the feed, set 
down out of reach, liberate the dog, have 
him romp and scamper about you as you 
hand him bit by bit till reasonably satis- 
fied. Tie up again. On following day, upon 
your approach, he will fairly jerk the chain 
in two as he sees his feast, with bulging 
eyes and animation leap and bark for joy. 
Chaining will be unnecessary from this on 
and the slightest call bring the dog to you 
and be glad to remain, also accompany you 
on walks. As you wish to train this dog 
he should now first be taken afield, to 
where game birds can be found, let hunt, 
romp, get active, animated and ambitious. 
Soon as enjoying such outing you may be- 
gin yard training and proceed throughout 
course without intermission—satisfactory 
results will crown your efforts. 


T. P., Hamilton, Wyo.—I have a pointer, 
about one year old, and had intended to 
train him properly before season opens but 
was prevented and now fear it would be 
too late and season on grouse and sage 
hens be over before getting dog ready. 
Would be glad to have your advice as to 
whether it would be all right to take the 
dog out on game and work in every way 
except retrieving and teach that accom- 
plishment next season. I take him out for 
exercise once in a while but so far have 
let him have his own way about every- 
thing. He finds well, comes to stand for 
an instant and then gives chase, is very 
active and enjoys the sport. He observes 
my course and swings around to whistle, 
getting in ahead of me and does not seem 
to run riot. He is not gunshy (have 
showed him the gun) and think he should 
make a fairly good worker without much 
training this fall. I go afield horseback 
mostly and dog has learned to keep the 
course ahead of me, also turns to whistle 
and motion of arm. 

Answer.—It seems you have the material 
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for a first-class fielder and you may get 
some real work from him this season in 
manner as stated, but, not having been 
put through course of yard training, be un- 
der no control and hunt as per his inclina- 
tion. Retrieving may be deferred till next 
season and taught before season opens but 
you will find that most of the birds he gets 
to will be mouthed and mutilated consider- 
ably and thus be apt to get into habit of 
swallowing them, feathers and all. At the 
time he is to be steadied on point it will be 
necessary for you to go afoot, have long 
line attached to force collar and steady 
down by severe jerks on cord when mak- 
ing a break to chase. Dog may not fear 
the looks of a gun any more than any other 
plain object, but so soon as the thing goes 
off with fire and thunderous roar, is apt to 
take fright and, forthwith, pull straightway 
for home—hard thing to overcome. Make 
quite sure before using gun afield—fire 
the gun when dog is at some distance and 
observe his behavior closely. If the least 
bit alarmed, then proceed in getting used to 
gun as directed in “Amateur Trainer.’ Dog 
must not be allowed to rush at dead bird, 
lest the bad habit mentioned will surely 
result. Hunting on horseback is not com- 
patible with training dog during first sea- 
son if to be used for gun dog. 


K. I. G., Lahaina, Hawaii—Is there any 
trick by which the cutting of hair from 
between dogs’ toes can be made easy, or is 
the only way by main strength with a pair 
of scissors? 


Answer.—There is no easier way, prob- 
ably, to cut out the hair from between toes 
of dogs than by use of sharp scissors. But 
why cut the hair from between toes? It 
is the natural protection, without which the 
feet will quickly wear sore and bleeding 
from friction. Possibly you wish to pre- 
vent mud collecting on feet between the 
toes, drying thereon and by forming knots 
render dog lame after but short run. In 
that case (also to prevent burrs collecting 
on feet) dog-boots would be the proper pre- 
ventive, if washing out does not prove the 
most efficient manner of removing. Dog- 
boots may be made by setting foot down 
on cardboard, marking around with pencil, 
take this pattern and cut from not too stiff 
leather the sole, to which sides are sewed of 
canvas and laced to above patterns. Lacing 
too tight will impede movement, if too 
loose losing off will be the trouble. It takes 
some little practice to get a dog used to 
any kind of contrivance upon his feet, some 
dogs persisting in gnawing them off. 


H. S. C., Plymouth, Mass.—I have a Llew- 
ellin setter puppy, four months old, that I 
am going to try and train by your system. 
He is a very rugged little fellow, very 
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bright, and I taught him to play ball—bring 
it to me and drop in my hand before I got 
your book. Do you think it is too early to 
start training by your system? 


Answer:—Your plan of getting pup to 
bring ball will be of no benefit—may be 
harmful later on. Pup does it all in play. 
and so soon as you begin in earnest by 
force he will sulk and refuse to “play” any 
longer. Of course it pleases the owner of 
a youngster to have a pup act lively and 
bring a ball, etc. When disinclined, how- 
ever, he won’t do it, and you are helpless, 
as there is no means of enforcing the order. 
In the “Amateur Trainer” all that is fully 
set forth and explained. Your puppy is 
entirely too young as yet for real training. 
At age of about 4 months he should be 
taken out to where game birds can be 
found, and there let him hunt for, scent, 
locate and finally chase the birds, if so 
inclined—the more so the better, till a little 
wild, active and ambitious. When at least 
6 months old yard training may begin and 
continued without intermission till com- 
pleted in field work. 


A. M., Centerville, Ohio.—Our principal 
game here consists of quail, and would like 
your advice as to which breed of dog to 
use. Most of the hunting is done in the 
open fields, but there is also quite a lot of 
timber where you run onto lots of briars, 
which often prove too much for a pointer. 
There are also a lot of burrs, which prove 
disagreeable to a setter, soon filling his 
coat so he cannot work longer, and to re- 
move the burrs by hand is no small task, 
either. What is your opinion of a dropper, 
his hair not being so long? I had one of 
that kind once, but he proved too slow. 
I might also want to use my dog on ducks, 
at least I should want him to retrieve from 
water as well as on land. Can I get a dog 
that meets these requirements? 


Answer.—Hither the pointer or setter 
will have to be employed for satisfactory 
work on quail. Pointers soon learn to 
avoid briars in greater part, and thus stand 
the work fairly well. Setters also learn 
to avoid burrs, but cannot fully avoid them, 
and soon fill their coat, especially under 
armpits, between toes, etc., to incapacitate 
them completely till removed, which is, as 
you say, no pleasant task. Not much is 
to be said in favor of the “dropper’’—cross 
of setter with pointer. The hair is inter- 
mediate, with scarcely any frill and feather 
to collect burrs; hunting proclivity may be 
inherent to sufficient extent, nose good, 
looks an uncertainty—a mere dog, same as 
any other mongrel. Worthless to use for 
future breeding, practically unsaleable 
and, all things considered, hardly worth 
training. 





























The Shoe Question 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


My article, “The Army Shoe,” in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Outdoor Life seems to have 
again filled the proverbial long-felt want, 
as many seem to believe, as I do, that tothe 
outdoor man at least the shoe is of more 
importance than is the gun. Letters are 
coming in asking where the army shoe 
can be obtained. Personally I do not 
know, but am trying to find out, and if 
successful I shall be only too glad to let 
the readers know at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Still others are interested in shoes other 
than the army kind. The returns from that 
article seem to bear out the conclusion of 
the army board that the shoes furnished 
the public today are a crime to the human 
foot, with very few exceptions, and these 
exceptions are hard to get. The average 
shoe clerk or dealer knows practically 
nothing about shoes, and apparently cares 
less. All he knows or cares about is how 
to sell shoes. Any man who fits a shoe 
when the buyer is seated, with his weight 
off the foot, knows nothing about shoes or 
feet, or else he does not care. 

It seems strange, but ’tis a fact that any 
one informed on almost any subject can 
verify for himself, that the man who deals 
in an article generally knows very little 
about it. The average clerk in a gun or 
sporting goods store knows practically 
nothing about guns or cartridges. He has 
learned a certain parrot rigmarole calcu- 
lated to sell goods, be those goods guns, 
shoes, clothing, books or what not. (In ad- 
vancing this statement I make no reference 
to the efficient men in charge of many of 
the big sporting goods stores of this coun- 
try, as well as men immediately under them, 
who are often adepts in hunting, shoot- 
ing and fishing, and who can give good 
advice on these subjects.) For instance, I 
find the following amazing statement at 
the head of the cartridge department of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., said to be the 
largest mail order house in the world: 

“Metallic cartridges, loaded with smoke- 
less powder are all the same shape and 
size as regular black powder cartridges, 
but have less grains than black powder, the 
difference being made up by the increased 
strength of the primer used in smokeless 
cartridges.” (Page 392, Catalogue No. 82.) 
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On page 384 of the same catalogue we find 
the following: “As manager of this divi- 
sion, which is entirely under my personal 
supervision, I make it a point to keep in 
close touch with the largest manufacturers 
in the country.—I am personally respons- 
ible for the merits and selections of goods 
quoted on these pages.—John F. Roeder, 
Manager of Division.” 

Now, what do you think of that! If that 
is what we get about cartridges, things 
which if not clearly understood may injure 
or even kill us, from one of the largest 
dealers in the world, what can we expect 
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Showing where a shoe should fit snug, 
tight and loose. The ball of the foot should 
be loose enough so that each toe can be 
wigglel easily; the instep should be tight 
enough to hold the foot firmly back against 
the rear of the shoe even when standing on 
one foot on a decline (going down hill), and 
over the ankle and over the tendons on the 
front and back of the ankle, the shoe should 
be merely snug enough to feel comfortable 
yet not tight enough to chafe tendons. 


from the average small dealer here and 
there concerning such commonplace things 
as shoes? Hence my remark that the av- 
erage clerk or dealer usually knows prac- 
tically nothing about the goods he sells. 
And this is especially true concerning foot- 
gear, or bedding and clothing. Recently I 
spent the entire afternoon going from one 
shoe store to another, places that handled 
the leading brands of shoes, such as the 
Regal, the Douglas, the Nettleton, the 
Walkover and others equally well known, 
and I found only one man who knew any- 
thing about shoes. He was a mere clerk, 
but he knew more about shoes than all the 
managers of the concerns I met that day 
put together. ; 

So put not your faith in him who has 
the goods to sell, for just as the fish has 
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not the slightest conception that the ocean 
exists—never having been out of it—so the 
average shoe man cannot tell a shoe from 
a cash box; to him they are exactly the 
same thing. Just so you put your foot in 
it he is satisfied, and blames you and your 
foot, never himself and his shoes, if you 
go lame. 

Iowa and the shoeman are the two great 
corn producers of the nation. In shoes the 
American, and especially the American 
woman, has nothing over the Chinese wom- 
an. Both are foot pinchers, and limp on 
their vanity. 

So where to get good shoes I don’t know. 
Remember it took the U. S. Government 
several years and some thousands of dol- 
lars to find out, and then they had to have 
the shoes made to order. There was not a 
shoe or boot on the market fit for a soldier 
to wear. Every make and every last of- 
fered to the public lamed fully 10 per cent 
of the force on the first day’s march, and 
put about one-fourth of the men on the 
sick list within a week. With such a re- 
sult, tested out beyond question in the 
army over several years on thousands of 
men, with shoes of every make and kind 
for sale today, I feel that the rather cold- 
blooded remarks herein are borne out by 
actual test and experience. 

Yet it is only fair to say that the Amer- 
ican shoe, ill shaped as it is, is considered 
by foreigners to be the best shoe on the 
world’s market. I mean, of course, the or- 
dinary machine-made shoe of every nation, 
not the hand-made-to-special-order article. 
This, as indicated above, is nothing in favor 
of the shoes you and I must buy or go bare 
footed, but shows that foreign shoes are 
even worse than ours.. The American shoe 
is bad, the foreign shoe is worse, and there 
is no excuse for either, for it is just as 
easy to make a good shoe as it is to make 
a pointed torture box. The Indian did it. 
His moccasin never grew corns and bun- 
ions and blisters and “fallen arches,” 
which are really twisted heels. What few 
wearable coverings for the feet we can buy 
on the open market today are really moc- 
casins, and the shoemaker has managed to 
spoil about half of them. But most of us 
do not care to wear moccasins in everyday 
life, hence this kick concerning shoes that 
began in the army and is now fortunately 
spreading in many other directions. 

We will now take up a letter as a sam- 
ple. It is from Dr. Frederick A. Knights, 
of Pequot, Minn., and reads as follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Am writing to ex- 
press my appreciation of the article about 
shoes by Chauncey Thomas in your last 
number and to comment upon its superior- 
ity over the average “hunting yarn” that 
fills so much space in many sport journals. 

“May I ask Mr. Thomas whether he can- 
not give us either from the book he men- 
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tions or from his own knowledge some- 
thing concerning the ‘filling’ of the shoe? 
By ‘filling’ I mean of course the substance 
placed between sole and insole and consist- 
ing in trade shoes of leather, cork, canvas 
or ‘composition,’ etc. Is this or is it not 
an important part of the shoe? 

“Should it be of a nature to allow the 
points of pressure of the foot to form de- 
pressions in it (‘cushion sole’ effect) or 
should it be hard so as to remain flat and 
allow the foot to glide, stretch or spread 
with greatest freedom? My own theory is 
that the insole should remain as hard and 
flat as posible with due regard for flexi- 
bility and within the limitations of shoe 
materials, but I am willing to be shown. 

“F. A. KNIGHTS.” 

Now, I like doctors, and take pleasure in 
helping the good medicine man out the 
best I can. The tests in the army showed 
that the filling is one of the most important 
parts of the shoe. The filling, as the doc- 
tor says, is the material between the inner 
and the outer sole. The so-called single- 
soled shoe has really three soles, the inner 
sole, the filling and the outer sole. Only 
the outer sole can be freely seen, the inner 


INNER SOLE 
FILLING 


SOLE 
HUMP 


Filling has given way, making hole under 
ball of the foot and a lump just ahead of the 
ball against which it strikes at every step 
A wet half sole when it shrinks often, pro- 
duces the same effect, even with good solid 
filling, especially when half sole is fastened 
on flat and later curves upwards, thus put- 
ting the longer inner sole and filling on the 
inside of the curve. Hence the bump in the 
shoe. 


sole can be seen only in part, and the fill- 
ing or middle sole, cannot be seen at all. 
And it is right here where the cheap shoe- 
maker gets in his work. 

The filling, as the doctor indicates, is all 
too often made of ground-up material, that 
in a short time is pushed out from under 
the ball of the foot, and forms in a lump 
farther forward, between the ball of the 
foot and the toes. Then every step pounds 
the front part of the ball of the foot up 
against this lump, with the result that 
leaves that part of the sole of the foot sore 
and feeling puffy when night comes. Be- 
side this, when the filling is worked out 
from under the ball.of the foot, there is a 
sort of hole or depression thus left in the 
middle of the sole. This throws the weight 
of the body on the outer bones of the foot, 
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and acts as if we were to squeeze the foot 
together in our hands. The action on 
the joints of the foot no doctor need be 
told, nor of the undue strain thus thrown on 
various tendons in the foot, while other 
bones and tendons do nothing, or are crowd- 
ed out of place. 

The sole of a shoe should be as flat, 
smooth and slick as it is practical to make 
it. The more flat and stiff the sole cross- 
ways of the foot the better, just as the more 
limber it is lengthways the better. But on 
this our material—sole leather—forces a 
compromise. After a shoe is well broken in 
it is flexible enough lengthwise, yet is stiff 
enough crossways of the foot. If you want 
a soft sole, then get a bigger shoe and use 
felt or cork insoles, that are easily replaced, 
cleaned or dried. 

I have often cut open old shoes to see 
how they are made, and the things I have 
found in the filler in place of good leather 
was sometimes almost beyond belief. Paper 
is commonly used, and you know what rub- 
bing wet paper will do to it. Chipped and 
ground leather is also common, and no bet- 
ter than is paper. Ground cork. is just as 
bad—in fact, any ground material that will 
work out of place has no business in any 
shoe. 

Cork inner soles, or cork in one solid 
sheet, is for a short time better, perhaps, 
for the inner sole and filler than is leather, 
as it is more porous and much lighter than 
leather. But it soon breaks or crumbles, 
and then we have the inside of the shoe 
rough, uneven and in lumps or cracks. Walk 
for ten minutes in your sox over some un- 
even, moderately hard ground and you will 
soon see why shoes with anything but good 
whole leather fillings hurt your feet. The 
condition known usually as ‘“foot-sore”’ is 
mostly due to uneven soles, and uneven 
soles are mostly due to filling other than 
one piece of good leather. 

Now, there is very often another cause 
of this lump in the sole just ahead of the 
ball of the foot, and that causes most of the 
smarting effect on the front part of the sole 
of the foot. It is due to poor half-soling. 

If we have a good shoe, with good inner 
sole and good even whole filler, but put on 
an outer sole that is too small, or that 
shrinks to be too small, then something has 
to give, and it is the softer, lighter inner 
sole and filler. These two rise up in the 
lump we can usually feel in our half-soled 
shoes near the toe of the shoe. Run your 
hand into almost any pair of half-soled shoes 
and you will probably find that lump right 
there. For a long time I swore off on hav- 
ing shoes half-soled for this very reason— 
in fact, that lump due to half-soling was 
what first caused me to get interested in 
this shoe subject. 

Now, the most frequent reason of the 
outer sole being too short for the inner sole 
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and the filler is that the outer sole is usu- 
ally put on sopping wet, as it is thus easier 
for the shoemaker to handle and sew. Also, 
he puts the sole on flat, and flattens out the 
whole shoe while so doing on a sort of iron 
foot. Pity our feet are not of the same iron, 
if we have to wear a shoe so repaired. 
When the outer sole dries it shrinks, as all 
leather stretches when wet and _ shrinks 
when dry. Also, the natural shape of the 
sole is a curve upward, hence this makes 
the outer sole when worn still shorter than 
the two inner layers of leather. Half-sole 
machine-sewed or nailed are much more 
liable to cause this lump in the shoe than 
soles sewed on by hand. If any man tells 
you that the machine-sewed sole is as good 
as the hand-sewed, don’t you believe him. 

If the shoe repairer will merely dampen 
the outer edge of the new half-sole and sew 
it on by hand with the natural curve of the 
shoe upward, then you probably will have a 
shoe as good as new. But to get him to do 
it you will have to sit there with an ax, As 
I said before, the man dealing with any line 
of goods usually knows little about them, 
and often cares less. All he is concerned 
with is as much money for as little work 
as possible. You have to wear the results; 
he doesn’t. There may be a very good rea- 
son why “the shoemaker’s children always 
go barefooted.” 

Machine-sewing a half-sole ruins the shoe 
for any more half-soles, and it often ruins 
the shoe then and there. This is because 
the machine cuts a new line of holes each 
time, and thus eats out the leather of the 
upper part of the shoe to which the sole is 
sewed. Often the machine man does not 
even take the trouble to pull out the old 
stitches, but merely hammers them down. 
Then in a few days you have a nice fuzzy 
effect all around the edge of the sole. 

Nailing on a sole is less hard on a shoe 
than machine-sewing. But it pays to 
them hand-sewed. In hand-sewing 
stitches go clear through from side to 
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A—Machine stitch that tends to cut itself 
where the threads cross each other. This is 
right between the two soles where there is 
the most friction and strain. B—Hand 
stitching where the threads do not wear 
and cut each other. 


In machine-sewing the stitches loop over 
each other just where the most friction 
comes—between outer sole and the leather 
to which it is sewed—so the thread tends 
soon to cut itself in two, and thus loosen 
the sole, 

Personally, I have no use for a lining in 
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a shoe. To my mind it is but a dirty sox 
sewed in. In the old shoes I have ripped 
and chopped apart I usually find holes worn 
in the canvas lining, and this acts much like 
a hole in the sox. The experience in the 
army shows that the smoother the inside 
of a shoe, sole and upper alike, the better. 
The canvas does but little if any toward 
helping the shoe to hold its shape, as the 
lining is often in two parts, as many old 
shoes show. Then, too, canvas and leather 
act just the reverse of each other when wet. 
The leather stretches and the canvas 
shrinks. But in spite of the shrinking, the 
foot stretches the wet canvas to the size of 
the leather. Then when they both dry, the 
leather contracts, but the canvas relaxes 
still more, and here we have a canvas lining 
too large for the shoe, This means wrin- 
kles, of course, hence blisters. 

Besides, a lined shoe cannot be aired or 
dried nearly as well nor as quickly as an 
unlined shoe. An unlined shoe will be dry 
by morning, right beside a lined shoe that 
is still wet. Try the experiment for your- 
self any time you wish. I have always 
thought that the lining was put into a shoe 
merely to sell it by making it look pretty, 
regardless of the effect on the foot. Why 
a man should change his sox yet wear can- 
vas lining in his shoes I do not understand. 
Will some of those who have always done 
so please explain. Two pairs sox in unlined 
shoes and never change the outer sox is 
exactly like one pair of sox, changed often, 
in lined shoes. If there is any difference, 
please explain. 

Leather-lined shoes are even worse than 
the canvas-lined. The reason is that two 
layers of leather keep wet longer than 
leather and canvas, and the space between 
two layers of leather is practically impos- 
sible to air out. Besides, the inner leather 
lining adds nothing to the shoe but extra 
weight, the very thing we wish to cut down. 

Give me a single-soled, hand-sewed, un- 
lined, broad-toed, low-heeled, lace shoe of 
medium weight,. with no water-proofing. 
This latter turns the porous leather shoe 
into a rubber one so far as the effect on the 
foot is concerned. If you go where it is wet, 
then frankly wear rubber footgear and 
plenty of sox, changed several times a day. 
Leather is not meant for water any more 
than is a greyhound. 

Rubber soles, except perhaps for indoor 
polished floors for a short time, are no good. 
They keep the soles of the feet wet and 
self-poisoned, are heavy and give to every 
uneven spot the foot threads upon, Rubber 
heels I like. They are springy and noise- 
less, but inclined to be slippery on wet pave- 
ments or any wet, slick surface, as they 
have given me some bad falls where soft 
iron heel plates hold all right. I also am 
rather partial to the rubber inner heel, if 
firmly fastened into place. This is not the 
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simple job it might seem, by the way. The 
usual tacks supplied are no good, and the 
heel works round to one side often and 
causes trouble. They have all the advan- 
tage of the rubber heel except as to noise, 
and are much lighter. With them one can 
have the spring of the rubber heel plus the 
wearing quality of the iron heel plate—or 
nails—and it is less trouble to replace them 
than the outer heel. But they too will sweat 
the bottom of the heel, and tend to cause 
blisters. I would not use them on long 
tramps day after day for this reason, unless 
I had on plenty of sox, and that is not prac- 
tical in warm weather. In cold weather the 
inner rubber heel helps materially to keep 
the heel warm, a great advantage, as it 
contains many air spaces. The solid inner 
heel, of course, is worthless. I am speaking 
of the spongy ones, full of air holes and 
very soft. The leather top piece is merely 
for looks and cuts but little figure. Felt 
heels are also good if changed occasionally. 

A trick I often use may be of interest to 
some. It is merely to drive common carpet 
tacks in the heel to prevent wear. When 
the heads wear off, drive in new ones. This 
is easily done, and saves going to the shoe- 
maker. If you want the metal softer, then 
put the tacks on a hot stove for a while and 
let them cool slowly as the stove cools at 
night. But usually the tacks are very soft, 
as one may test out with a file, or even with 
one’s pocket knife. If driven too near the 
edge of the heel they may cut out. I find it 
better to let the heel wear down a bit, then 
we get an inclined surface into which to 
drive the tacks. They are better than nails, 
I find, and much easier to work. 

One can easily make a cast of their own 
feet by putting on a pair of wet sox of loose 
texture, then rubbing the sox (when on the 
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Sox, stiffened with plaster of paris and 
cut in two parts to take from the bare foot. 
For some shaped feet it may be better to 
cut down the front, under the sole from toes 
to heel, and up behind. Then the two parts 
are united with sticking plaster and later 
(when dry) are covered with a second thin 
sox, gummed on, to strengthen the whole 
form. 


foot) with plaster of paris. When the plas- 
ter is set enough to hold its shape but is 
still soft, then cut off the sox by going down 
one side, under the foot, and up the other 
side. This gives you the sox, now shaped 
to the foot, in two parts. Fasten them care- 
fully together with common sticking plaster, 
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such as we use for cut fingers, and let them 
get dry and hard. Then cover them with 
common library paste, and pull over the two 
united parts a thin pair of sox, and when 
they are dry you have your foot casts, light 
and in perfect shape. If you want them 
stronger, wash wet plaster of paris around 
inside of them after they are made, to give 
more thickness on the inside. 

Make them solid by filling them full of 
wet plaster, if you want to use them for 
foot forms. Of course you will need help 
while doing this, and one must be careful 
in cutting off the sox not to slice into the 
human hide. A pair of small scissors will 
do, or a small pen knife with a sharp blade 
but a dull point. Also fit the form to the 
foot when standing on one foot, or your 
casts will not be like your feet at all; that 
is, the feet you really walk on. Fix one 
foot, then the other, of course, There is no 
danger of the plaster hardening on the foot, 
for it takes some time for it to get dry and 
hard, several days in some cases, and as the 
shell of plaster is so thin it is easily crum- 
bled in the hands, sox and all, at any stage 
of the game, till reinforced with outer sox 
and inner wash of plaster. 

If one puts the sox into the wet plaster 
before pulling it on, then the plaster is 
liable to catch the hairs on the foot and 
ankle and cause bad words to come down 
onto my helpless head. But with the wet 
sox and the dry plaster rubbed into it from 
the outside one avoids this trouble. 

One can make a very comfortable pair of 
moccasins thus: Put the full weight of the 
body on one bare foot, and have someone 
trace out the pattern on a piece of paper on 
the floor. Then even up the outline, and 
allow three-fourths of an inch more in the 
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Sectional end view of canvas moccasin with 


felt inner sole and leather sole. A A A A 
shows stitching. 


length. Cut out a leather sole by this pat- 
tern, allowing about one-eighth of an inch all 
around the edge extra. Cut from a piece of 
harness or saddle felt an inner sole the 
same size, except the extra eighth of an 
inch. Cut a piece of canvas, brown or gray 
preferred, into moccasin shape, with the felt 
sole inside, of course. Now you are ready 
for sewing. 

Sew the inner sole, the canvas and the 
outer leather sole together, straight through 
and through, before you sew up the mocca- 
sin itself. Nail a heel on the leather sole 
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if you want to before you fit it to the mocca- 
sin, but leave the outer eighth of an inch 
edge round the top of the heel to sew 
through. 

When done you have a light, soft, cheap 
dry shoe that you can even wash if you 
want to. When worn or stretched out of 
shape, make another. Cost probably $1 per 
pair. 

If you lose your shoe in the wilderness, 
cut a wooden sole like a Chinaman, and tie 
it on the best you can. 

A piece of wood about half an inch to one 
inch, depends on each individual man’s foot 
and step, tied one under the ball of the foot 
and the other under the middle of the heel, 
both crossways the foot of course, makes for 
easier walking, as it allows the otherwise 
flat, stiff piece of wood to sort of roll under 
the foot from heel to toe as one steps, and 
takes the place to some extent of the usual 
bending of the leather sole. Cut grooves 
and notches here and there to protect the 
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Side view of impromptu wooden sole, ala 
Chinaman, showing strings for tying on the 
foot, when shoe is lost and better cannot be 
had. Far easier to walk on than a flat piece 
of wood, as cross-pieces next to the ground 
take the place to a large extent of the bend- 
ing of a leather sole. 





strings from the wear of the ground. If you 
have the time, then whittle it out of one 
piece of wood. 

’Tis not much of a shoe, but ’tis better 
than going barefooted over miles of wilder- 
ness. And a coyote, or even a hungry dog, 
will occasionally dispose of a spare boot in 
no time. 

Whether you make foot casts, moccasins, 








Showing cotton between toes before trying 
on a pair of ordinary pinch-toe shoes. 
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or even before you go to buy a pair of every- 
day shoes, I suggest a trick that has given 
me much comfort, It is as effective as it is 
simple. Just put a small wad of ordinary 
cotton between every two toes, with a 
double dose for the big toe. If put on right 
this cotton will stay in place for hours, and 
as the sox hides it, the shoe clerk will know 
nothing about it. So if by accident you do 
get a shoe too narrow over the toe, it will 
be wider when you take out the cotton from 
between the toes. 

If away from places where you can get a 
shoe to fit you, then get ones large enough 
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to accommodate a felt or leather insole. 
And it is often a good plan to use an insole 
in the forenoon, and pull it out later in the 
day when the feet grow larger. 

To break in a new shoe, wet it for about 
three to five minutes, then go for a two- 
hour walk, and the job is done. There is no 
danger of a cold in ordinary weather, and 
you have saved yourself several days of dis- 
comfort, or even of lameness. 

At one time I had much trouble with my 
feet, Most of it was due to vanity, the rest 
to ignorance. Today I have no sole troubles 
whatever. 


A Couple of Interesting Curios 


In the course of our exchange of friendly 
correspondence with sportsmen it has been 
our good luck to have received from such 
sources many curios and relics “with the 
writer’s compliments,” etc. Some day we 
are going to remove these from our office 
walls and curio cabinet and have photo- 


applied to the Indians generally throughout 
Alaska, and they resent it just as the ‘col- 
ored folks’ do the name ‘nigger.’ So ‘to 
their face’ we use the term ‘native’ or ‘In- 
dian.’ You need not doubt that the hook 1 
sent is the ‘Simon pure’ article. I personal- 
ly got it at old Jim’s home in Fresh-Water 


OL dom iby) yt 


A 7-foot diamond-back rattlesnake with 32 rattles. 


graphs made (of course returning them 
back to their places) and publish these pho- 
tographs in the magazine, together with 
suitable descriptions. One of these that we 
value the highest is a seven-foot diamond- 
back rattlesnake skin sent us by an old 
hunting friend, W. H. Jones of Waco, Texas. 
While there are probably larger rattlesnake 
skins than this, yet we doubt if there ever 
existed a more beautifully marked specimen 
nor one on which the rattles were more 
fully developed. It has 32 rattles and the 
skin is 8% inches wide in the center. This 
skin was exhibited many times at the Texas 
state fairs, and always attracted wide at- 
tention. 

We have lately received from Herbert 
Lee of Tenakee, Alaska (author of ‘“Trail- 
ing the Big Brown Bears of Alaska,” in our 
August issue) a curio that is very interest- 
ing, illustrating as it does an old sample of 
halibut “fishing tackle” used by the Indians 
of Alaska, This “hook” is 12 inches long, 
with a shank that extends 7 inches from the 
main bar. As one of Mr. Lee’s letters dwell- 
ing on this subject contains much of interest 
generally about the habits of the Alaska 
natives, we publish a part of it herewith: 

“In regard to the halibut hook, I seem 
to have called it ‘native Siwash,’ meaning, 
of course, Indian-made. ‘Siwash’ is a term 


All of our Indians about the village 
but as stated, do 


Bay. 
seemed to own several, 
not use them exclusively. 

“In many ways I observe that our natives 
still cling to their old tribal customs, I 


Native (Siwash) halibut hook. 

speak now from personal observation here 
in Southeast Alaska. They use white man’s 
fishing gear (also their own old hooks), 
steel traps (also their deadfall), and I note 
in fixing them they use strings taken from 
yellow cedar or hemlock bark. They use 
butter, also seal oil and other stinking fish 
oils. Many have gas boats, but you will 
find the old ‘dugout’ canoe as a ‘tender.’ 
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“Lieutenant Whelen?—to be sure, I read 
his ‘Wilderness Dope,’ but of course can- 
not agree with some of his statements, nor 


have I any intention of adapting his pet u0- 
inch barrel, single-shot as an ‘emergency 
gun.’ ” 


In a Sixteen-Foot Open Rowboat From Seattle to Alaska 





The owner and the rowboat. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—What a great many 


Eastern people call the hazardous trip from 


Seattle to Alaska was completed today by 
P. K. Peterson and H. Lehman in a sixteen- 
foot open rowboat, propelled by a three- 
horsepower, two-cylinder Koban detachable 
motor. Leaving Seattle April 28th, they 
proceeded along the shore line, camping 
each night where they happened to be, car- 
rying a month’s supplies and extra gasoline. 
They stopped at several Indian villages on 
the Canadian coast; also at Nanaimo and 
Prince Rupert, B. C., and arrived at Ketchi- 
kan May 12th, having enjoyed a fine trip 
and good weather, with the exception of two 
days near Seattle, when it rained and blew 
so hard that they had to go ashore and 
camp. 

Twenty-eight gallons of gasoline were con- 
sumed for the trip of 800 miles, which by 
their roundabout course must have been, as 
the direct course for steamers is 660 miles. 
The trip was not made for wager or adver- 
tisement, but simply to place them on the 
fishing grounds here in due season, at little 
expense, fully outfitted—and for the experi- 
ence and pleasure and because of man’s in- 
herent love of adventure. 

Alaska. S. E. MILLIGAN. 


Suggestions for Making Snow-Shoes 


I have never seen any dope in our maga- 
zine, or any other, concerning the snow- 
shoe, and as I have had considerable expe- 
rience with same, will try to give a few 
pointers to the beginner: In the first place, 
never buy a cheap snowshoe, as the mate- 
rial is very poor, and they will not stand 
soft weather. Mostly all snowshoe rims are 
made of white ash. The cheap ones have a 
filling of common cowhide, and it is not 
cut even, which allows it to break in the 
thin places. They are painted with glue to 
give them a glossy finish. To prepare the 
hide the hair is first shaved off, then cut 
into strips and woven in wet. The front 
and back fillings are of the same material, 
only thinner. I had a pair of these, size 
16x42 inches, and they worked fine in real 
cold weather, but on a soft day they would 
bag two and three inches just going a mile, 
as they soak water almost as readily as 
blotting paper, and when they got wet, the 
strings being soft, they would break, which 
required constant repairing, 

Horsehide is mostly used in good snow- 
shoes, the hide of a young horse being pref- 
erable to that of an old horse. Much better 
is beaver hide, and better still is animal 


sinew, but there is only one man in ten 
thousand who knows how to tie the knot in 
animal sinew so that it won’t slip. (If this 
article happens to catch the eye of some 
brother sportsman who knows how to tie 
said knot the author will be thankful if he 
will explain the method through this valu- 
able magazine.) Horsehide being the most 
common material used, the best way to 
treat them with waterproofing is to give 
them a good coat of gum shellac, which 
keeps out the moisture. After being used 
they should be brought indoors and hung 
up to dry. Some sew on a piece of good 
oil tan leather on top of shoe where the 
foot rests to prevent wear. 

The proper footwear for snowshoeing is 
deerskin moccasins, with at least three 
pairs heavy woolen socks to prevent foot 
from getting sore. I find that this is neces- 
sary, for I have snowshoed an average of 
from ten to fifteen miles a day all winter 
on the trap line in the Canadian north 
woods, where the snow lies three feet deep 
all winter long, and the temperature gets 
down as low as 63 degrees below. 

A good idea to make a snowshoe travel 
well is to load the tail, or back ends, with 
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lead by boring or burning holes through 
vertically and running melted lead into 
them. Four or five ounces of lead in each 
will make a big difference in their travel 
when there is a light crust on, or when 
snow is deep and soft. A piece of sheet 
iron 1-16th inch thick fastened in tail end, 
so that it will protrude down about \% inch, 
will also help make them travel straight, 
for nothing will perturb a man’s disposition 
more than to have the tail of one shoe 
swinging in over the toe of the other, and 
when he goes to step forward to have the 
toe catch under the tail of the other, caus- 
ing said man to take a header in the snow. 
I’ve taken a few such myself until I rem- 
edied it as above stated. 


Now, as to size of snowshoe: A man up 
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to 150 pounds weight should have a shoe at 
least 16x42 inches, and a heavier man 
should have a larger shoe. My weight is 
about 180, and I prefer a shoe 18x50 inches. 
It does not make much difference whether 
a shoe is turned up at the front or not. I 
prefer them straight, which gives more even 
bearing surface on the snow and is not so 
liable to slip back when going up hill, 
though by digging the toes in there is not 
much slipping. As to tying on the snow- 
shoe, there are many ways; the most com- 
mon that I’ve seen is by having a toe strap 
and a heel strap. Lamp wick is most com- 
monly used, but I prefer leather straps with 
buckles to tighten or loosen, as required. 


Ont., Canada. ALFRED A. THOMAS. 
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A WONDERFUL SPREAD OF CARIBOU ANTLERS 


Killed and owned by C. T. 


imal was taken in the Macmillan River country, Yukon Territory, 


points, 37; spread, 55 inches. 


Summerson, New Yerk city, who claims it as a world’s record 


The an- 


September, 1913. Beam, 54 inches; 
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The Mechanics of Killing 


A. W. Warwick. 


Most users of the rifle, nowadays, have a 
very fair knowledge of the laws which gov- 
ern the flight of a bullet until it reaches 
the target. At that point anything like uni- 
formity of opinion absolutely ceases. What 
happens within a target is very largely a 
matter of speculation, especially among 
sportsmen. Owing to this condition of af- 
fairs the discussion between the respective 
advocates of small or large caliber rifles 
for sporting use seems impossible of defin- 
ite conclusion. 

As a practical rifleman of some twenty- 
five years’ practical experience with both 
military and sporting rifles, the ballistics 
of a bullet within the target has always 
been of great interest to me. As this is a 
branch of rifle ballistics to which no great 
amount of attention has been paid and 
upon which so little has been published 
perhaps some of the data I have worked 
out may prove equally interesting to others. 

In order to keep a complex subject as 
simple as possible the enquiry might be 
most conveniently restricted to an investi- 
gation into the mechanical behavior of the 
bullet in a target of uniform character and 
hardness, such as one of soft pine. Mathe- 
matical conditions must be assumed to ex- 
ist and with these matters settled we can 
consider the penetration, energy expended 
upon the target, the velocity of transit 
through the target, the destructiveness of 
the bullet, the intensity of the action, etc. 
With the facts thus developed as a basis, 
the question of the killing effect of a bul- 
let can be more logically considered. 

The only sound method of approach to 
any problem in ballistics or kinetics is 
through the known facts relating to energy 
—a term which is not too clearly under- 
stood by the general reader. It is a term, 
too, not very easy to define for the general 
reader. 

What we know of energy is limited to its 
specific manifestations. What it is, we do 
not know. In this respect energy differs in 
no way from gravitation, electricity and a 
score of other physical phenomena. Clerk- 
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Maxwell defined energy as “the capacity of 
a moving body to do work.” The unit of 
energy is the foot-pound, that is, the ca- 
pacity for doing work possessed by one 
pound of matter falling one foot. 

The difference between energy and work 
must be clearly kept in mind. Energy and 
work are too often confused. When it is 
stated that a bullet has so many foot- 
pounds of energy nothing is predicated as 
to the work which will be performed. That 
entirely depends upon conditions and, in- 
deed, the results may be very diverse. In 
work, time enters into the question; the 
unit of work being one foot-pound expend- 
ed in work for one minute. For a scien- 
tific definition of work we may turn again 
to the highest authority, Clerk-Maxwell, 
who says work is the transference of en- 
ergy from one system to another. 

So when it is said that a bullet contains 
1,000 foot-pounds in kinetic energy as it 
reaches a target, it simply means that the 
bullet is ready to deliver that number of 
unts of energy to the target. Not that it 
will actually deliver that amount of energy 
but that it is ready to do so. Whether 
it does so or not depends upon the capacity 
of the target to absorb so much energy. 
Nor does it predicate what form the work 
willtake. That depends upon the time the 
bullet takes to deliver its energy and the 
nature of the target. It may be heat, or 
electricity, or mechanical work, such as 
overthrowing the target or destroying its 
texture, or deforming it. 

It has been demonstrated both experi- 
mentally and mathematically that the num- 
ber of foot-pounds of energy can be deter- 
mined, when the weight and velocity are 
known, by the so-called equation of energy: 


my? 

28 
where m is the weight in pounds and v is 
the velocity in feet per second; g is the 
force of gravity. One pound contains 7,000 
grains, and g equals 32.2. Therefore, a bul- 
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let weighing 170 grains with a velocity of 

1,735 feet per second will have an energy 
of: 

1701735? 

Pannen 136 ft. Ibe. 

7000x64.4 


However important the equation of en- 
ergy may be it is, after all, only the start- 
ing point of the practically useful prob- 
lems of ballistics. In the specific problem 
before us the: question is not how much 
energy the bullet contains, but how much 
it gives up to the target. Although, of 
course, it is obvious that the bullet by hav- 
ing a large surplus of energy is thereby 
enabled to Overcome any unforeseen or un- 
usual resistance. It is the failure to gener- 
ally recognize the difference between the 
total available energy of the bullet, and the 
energy absorbed by the target, that is re- 
sponsible for so much misunderstanding 
as to the practical meaning of the term, 
energy of a bullet. 

The first practical question to be settled 
is the penetrative power of a bullet. Bal- 
listics lays down the law that the pene- 
trative power varies directly as the energy 
and inversely as the diameter. This can 
be written mathematically 

E 
P seni 
d 


where d is the diameter in inches. 

The actual penetration in inches is, of 
course, not given by the formula, but rather 
the abstract power of penetration. Since 
every material differs in hardness and re- 
sisting power it is necessary to use a co- 
efficient appropriate for each material in 
order to calculate the specific penetration 
by a given bullet. For soft pine, using a 
copper-nickel jacketed bullet, the coefficient 
(K) is between .00555 to .00714 with an 
average of about .00625. Multiplying the 
penetrative power by K will give the num- 
ber of inches of soft pine that can be pene- 
trated by the bullet, provided, of course, 
that there is no marked deformation of the 
bullet. 

On this basis the following table has been 
calculated: 





Penetration of bullets into average soft 
pine; penetration given in inches; rifles, 
Winchester: 

.45-70 
405 .350 
49 19 
37 14 
20 39.6 


Range-— 
Muzzle 
100 yds. 
300 yds. 





With a variation of about 10% either way 
this table checks against actual perform- 
ance in the field. 

Examination shows that for a target to 
absorb all the power in a .405 Winchester, 
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for example, that it would have to be rather 
more than 4 feet thick if placed a few feet 
from the muzzle of the rifle. 

The energy absorbed is directly propor- 
tional to the length of passage of a given 
bullet. That is, in the .405 Winchester each 
foot of target absorbs about one-fourth of 
the energy, in the case cited in the preced- 
ing paragraph. At 100 yards each foot of 
target absorbs about one-third of the total 
energy. In order to calculate the power ab- 
sorbed by a target the rule becomes 





thickness of target, in. 





Power absorbed=E xX 


penetrative power, in. 





Knowing the total available energy of the 
bullet and the energy absorbed by the tar- 
get, the residual energy, or the energy with 
which the bullet leaves the target, is found 
by simple subtraction. And thus we can 
calculate the velocity the bullet has after 
passing through the target. The formula 
used is the equation of energy transposed 
thus: 





64.4 E 


V==-V 


Ww 





Knowing the velocity of the bullet on en- 
tering the target and its velocity on emerg- 
ence the average velocity is obtained by 
adding the two velocities and dividing the 
sum by two. The time of passage through 
the target is found by dividing the thick- 
ness in feet by the average velocity in feet 
per second. Thus 





thickness of target, ft. 





Time of passage 
average velocity, f. s. 

To show the real simplicity of these cal- 
culations an example may be given. It will 
be noticed that only the mere ability to 
solve an ordinary arithmetical calculation is 
required. 

A .30-30 Winchester bullet weighing 170 
grains strikes a block of soft pine 12 inches 
thick at a range of 300 yards with a velocity 
of 1300 feet per second. (1) How many 
inches of pine can it penetrate at that 
range? (2) How much power is absorbed 
by the target? (3) What is the average ve- 
locity of the bullet in passing through the 
target? (4) How long was it going through 
the block? 








1701300? 
——630 ft. lbs. 
7000x64.4 


Available energy, bullet: 


630 


Penetration : —x.00625=13 in. 
3 
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630x12 

Power absorbed: =681 ft. lbs. 
13 

Energy left in bullet: 630—581 


49 ft. Ibs. 


Velocity } 64.4x49x7000 
on leaving } V=V——————"—"—"—"——- 
target | 170 





360 ft. sec. 





12004-2360 
Average velocity :— 
9 


830 ft. sec. 





Time of passage :——seconds. 
830 





From this calculation we see (1) that at 
300 yards there is only a slight excess of 
power in the bullet; (2) that the target ab- 
sorbed 581 foot pounds out of 630 available, 
and (3) that the bullet passed through the 
target with the inconceivable rapidity of 
1/830 part of a second. It is from such data 
as these that comparisons must be made 
between rifles. It will help, however, in un- 
derstanding what these figures mean if 
some attempt is made to “visualize” them. 

It would seem to some, perhaps, that 581 
foot pounds of energy is a small amount to 
absorb. Far from it. Anyone who has seen 
the effect of a small piece of drill steel 
falling down a 600-foot mine shaft onto the 


bonnet of a cage can fairly estimate what 
581 foot pounds of energy means. 
Then one has to remember the intensity 


with which the energy is expended. If in- 
stead of finishing its work in 1/830 second 
the energy was maintained at the same rate 
of expenditure for one minute, then nearly 
900 horse-power would have been developed. 
That is to say that during the actual time 
of contact the bullet is delivering the same 
amount of work as a locomotive engine; 
and all concentrated on a small circle of 
less than %-inch in diameter. 

According to the law of the conservation 
of energy, all the energy absorbed by the 
target is used up, either in doing mechanical 
work or development of heat. Nothing is 
lost or gained. It is, therefore, a true meas- 
ure of the work done on a target by a 
bullet. 

Yet while it is true that the energy ab 
sorbed is a measure of the work yet it is 
in no sense true that the mechanical effect 
is thus measured. The intensity of. the 
action governs the mechanical performance 
of the bullet. This can be made clear by 
a few well-known phenomena of explosives: 

The miner uses the lime cartridge, black 
powder, dynamite, and (rarely) nitro-glycer- 
ine. The lime cartridge acts very slowly 
and rends the rock in great masses; black 
powder acts more quickly and while still 
leaving the rock in considerable masses yet 
much of the rock is broken fairly small; 
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with ordinary 40% dynamite the action is 
very much quicker and the rock is broken 
small with a good deal of pulverization; 
nitro-glycerine acts very rapidly and causes 
an intense local shattering and pulveriza- 
tion. The amounts of energy expended in 
each case being the same. 

Again, one pound of 40% dynamite con- 
tains about the same energy as one pound 
of coal. Yet how different the effect! In 
one case power is slowly and steadily given 
out and in the other there is a sudden out- 
pouring of energy which destroys every- 
thing in its neighborhood. 

The rule is, the more rapid the expendi- 
ture of energy the greater the local effect, 
and the less rapid the expenditure the more 
general the results. Thus, if we have two 
bullets, each expending the same energy on 
the target, it would be expected that the 
bullet which passes through rapidly would 
pulverize everything in its path, leaving a 
clean incised hole, while the slower-moving 
bullet would tear and crack the walls for a 
considerable distance from them. And this 
is the result actually proved by experience 
with rifles. 

Thus far we have considered the bullet 
merely as an agent for performing work. 
There is another important function it must 
fulfill to be satisfactory to the sportsman. 
The bullet must have great stopping power. 
This means, mechanically, that it shall give 
a powerful shock. Of course a bullet in 
expending its energy gives a severe physi- 
ological shock due to the destruction of an- 
imal tissue and the development of lesions 
in the vital organs. However, this is not 
what is meant by mechanical shock. By 
this term is meant practically the knock- 
down blow given by a bullet. This is meas- 
ured by the laws which govern striking bod- 
ies and. the effect is proportional to the mo- 
mentum of the bullet. 

The momentum of a moving body is its 
mass (or weight) multiplied by the velocity. 
It is thus the rate of mass displacement. 
The greater the rate of mass displacement 
in the body of a target the greater the 
shock. But it must be clearly understood 
that the velocity of the bullet on striking 
the target is not the measure of velocity to 
be used but rather the velocity of penetra- 
tion or passage through the target. 

Knowing the weights of the bullets, the 
diameters, the energy absorbed by the tar- 
get and the velocity through the target, we 
have data which will allow us to compare 
the destructive power and the shock admin- 
istered of one bullet with another. But to 
compare correctly the targets must be the 
same in every case.. 

The performance of different bullets ona 
soft pine target, 12 inches thick, at different 
ranges, will allow a fair comparison to be 
made: 
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Performances on a 12-in. Soft Pine Target. 
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Wt. of bullet, grs.. 170 195 200 250 300 350 
100 YDS. 





Striking energy. ..1136 1285 1346 2053 2399 1009 
Striking velocity. .1735 1718 1741 1923 1897 1139 
Penetration, in. ...23.7 26.5 25.5 36.6 37.014.0 
Energy absorbed. 575 582 633 675 780 879 
Time of passage... 1467 1496 1504 15621727 724 
Momentum....... 35.6 41.743.055.8 7436.2 
300 YDS.— 
Striking energy... 630 762 69211751290 693 
Striking velocity. 1300 1324 1245 14001384 942 
Penetration, in. .. 13.115.713.121.020.0 9.6 
Energy absorbed. 577 582 640 685 780 693 
Veloc. of passage. 837 984 79311791130 471 
Momentum....... 20.3 27.3 22.6 42.1 48.4 22.1 





This table very clearly brings out the 
fact that the striking energy of a bullet is 
not a measure of the energy transmitted 
to the target, when the target is completely 
perforable by the bullet. It is, of course, 
when the bullet does not go right through. 
The comparison between the .30-30 and the 
.45-70-350 is particularly instructive. The 
smaller bullet expends 300 foot pounds less 
upon the target than the larger bullet. But 
it passes through with twice the velocity. 
Its work then will be about 40% less and 
will be more intense locally. A cleaner in- 
cision will be made. The large bullet ex- 
pending nearly 60% more energy in twice 
the time will much more generally wreck 
and destroy the body of the target. Thus 
there will be a far more powerful physio- 
logical shock, or more general destruction 
of material in the target. 

It will be noticed that the energy ab- 
sorbed by the target is directly propor- 
tional to the caliber and thus at close 
ranges the old large caliber rifles are capa- 
ble of doing tremendous damage. The fur- 
ther fact that the heavier bullets maintain 
their velocity better when passing through 
the target than the lighter bullets, is of 
importance as adding to the effect of mo- 
mentum. 

If the table were extended to cover ev- 
try type of .30 caliber cartridge it would 
be noticed that the energy absorbed by the 
target would, in every case, be the same. 
But the higher the striking velocity the 
more rapid would be the passage through 
the target and the greater would be the 
mechanical shock or momentum. 

But the results obtained from the consid- 
eration of the action of bullets upon an in- 
ert target, however valuable they may be 
from the mechanical side, does not com- 
pletely settle the question of the effect 
upon a living target. A bullet shot through 
a dead carcass has a very different effect 
to that of a bullet passing through the body 
of a live animal. The wounds will present 
entirely different aspects. 
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Mechanically considered the body of a 
warm-blooded animal is only a complex hy- 
draulic organization, the blood being stead- 
ily circulated by the heart which is, after 
all, only a circulating pump. 

Now a bullet in passing through such a 
system develops tremendous lateral pres- 
sure and if it passes through any of the 
large blood vessels this pressure acts as a 
back pressure upon the entire system of 
circulation. The result is that an intense 
shock is transmitted throughout the circu- 
latory system. Anyone who has skinned an 
animal killed by a low-power, large caliber 
bullet can hardly have failed to have no- 
ticed the difference in the blood vessels as 
when the animal is killed with a high ve- 
locity bullet. 

The effect can be brought home by an 
example from hydraulic engineering. In 
large, high-pressure hydro-electric plants, 
so common in the West, the engineers in 
charge must turn off the water pressure 
very slowly at the lower end of the pipe 
line. A quick closing of the lower valve 
will develop such tremendous pressures in 
the pipe that there is danger of bursting. 
Such accidents have occurred and the pres- 
sures were so great as to tear the line from 
the anchor bolts and to generally wreck the 
pipe. 

This same terrible bursting effect hap- 
pens to an animal should the bullet strike 
one of the major blood vessels. But should 
only a minor system of blood vessels be 
struck, then the effect will not be so 
marked. 

The more nearly instantaneous the pass- 
age of the bullet becomes the greater will 
be the rupturing effect on the walls of the 
blood vessels. As the velocity of the bullet 
falls the effect becomes less and less, until 
it becomes negligible. So far as my ob- 
servation goes almost no general injury to 
the circulatory system is to be perceived 
when the bullet has a lower velocity of 
800 feet per second within the target, al- 
though, of course, this is modified very 
largely by the size and number of large 
blood vessels encountered. For an effective 
general shock to the system probably the 
bullet should have a velocity, in the target, 
of about 1000 feet per second, especially for 
small caliber bullets. 

It will be seen that the killing effect of 
a bullet by what may be called arterial 
shock, is dependent upon the cutting of 
large blood vessels. In order to get such 
an effect at all, a very high velocity is nec- 
essary and this means an intense local de- 
stroying effect of the bullet. Thus, such a 
bullet may pass through an animal and, 
missing large blood vessels, do little beyond 
inflicting a serious wound. In hunting dan- 
gerous game such a bullet is therefore un- 
safe, although in the hands of a cool, steady 
shot, the small-caliber high-power rifle 
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may do deadly work as a general thing. 

It would be desirable if all these facts 
could be put together into one common 
formula so that by one single calculation a 
rifle could be rated for its effectiveness asa 
killing agent. But it seems impossible. If 
it were only a question of the bullet it 
could probably be done, but it is not so 
simple. The nature of the target has neces- 
sarily to be considered. 

The only safe rule appears to be the one 
which requires all the elements of the cart- 
ridge to be worked out for a given range 
and target and compare the results with 
those given by some cartridge with which 
the enquirer is thoroughly familiar.. 

If the bullet has greater penetration, will 
deliver more energy to the target, and have 
a greater momentum within the target, 
then there can be no doubt as to its su- 
perior killing power. And if, in addition to 
all these requirements, the bullet has a 
greater velocity of transit through the tar- 
get, then its relative merits are beyond all 
question, 

The requirements in a weapon are almost 
a personal matter. A man who is a good 
hunter, that is, if he knows how to get close 
up to the game and knows where to hit the 
animal, and is a fairly reliable shot, then 
the .50-30 is almost good enough for any- 
thing on this continent. Calculation shows 
that the elements of a .33 Winchester cart- 


ridge up to nearly 300 yards are superior 


in every respect to the .30-30. It should, 
therefore, be good enough a weapon for 
such a man. But if the rifle has to make 
up for shortcomings on the part of the user, 
then the .33 should be taken as a standard 
and the cartridge selected should be su- 
perior in every way to the .33. 

In considering the mechanics of ballis- 
tics the effect of the target upon the bullet 
is not to be neglected. The crowding of 
energy into a small caliber, light bullet, has 
limits, set by the ability of the material to 
resist the stresses set up on striking the 
target. If the stresses set up are greater 
than the tensile and compressive strengths 
of the material in the bullet, then the lat- 
ter will fly to pieces or at least be greatly 
deformed. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that many of the new cartridges are 
designed for that very purpose, so as to 
obtain what is, in effect, an explosive bul- 
let. 

However, in hunting a pugnacious animal 
at close range a bullet which flies to pieces 
is not a reliable missile. It may shatter 
before it reaches a vital spot. The very 
suggestion is uncomfortable. 

The .35 caliber Winchester seems to be 
“over-powered” for the bullet used. The 
blow given is so hard and intense that 
often the lead and metallic casing part com- 
pany. The .405, owing, no doubt, to the 


greater cross-section of the bullet, is free 
from this objection. 

For some reason the mechanical con- 
struction of the bullet has received scant 
attention of late years. The lead bullet 
with its nickel-copper casing of today is in 
one respect a retrogression from the days 
of the simple lead bullet. Both copper and 
nickel have a lower specific gravity than 
lead and thus the modern bullet has a not- 
ably lower specific gravity than the old bul- 
let. Formerly hunters used to add mercury 
to their melting pots so as to get a denser 
bullet, and the practice was sound. Any- 
one who can find an alloy which will have 
a higher specific gravity than lead and with 
the necessary hardness, toughness, etc., re- 
quired for service in the modern rifle, will 
find ample reward. So few commercial 
metals have a greater specific gravity than 
lead that the problem is not an easy one. 

This analysis is convincing enough that 
the striking energy of a bullet does not nec- 
essarily indicate the killing effect. It is 
simply the driving power. The killing and 
stopping effect of a bullet are due to: 


(1) The energy absorbed by the target. 
Any excess of energy in the bullet is mere- 
ly a factor of safety to overcome any un- 
usual resistance. 

(2) The back pressure on the circulatory 
system opposing the natural flow of blood, 
thereby causing rupture in the walls of the 
blood vessels. This phenomena is due to 
the high velocity through the target and is 
explicable by the laws of inertia. 

(3) The stunning or knock-down blow 
given by the bullet, due to its momentum. 
The large-calibre, low-velocity rifles killed 
mainly by the first effect and to a much 
less degree to the second. The small-cali- 
bre, high-velocity rifles kill mainly through 
the second effect. To get a hard knock- 
down blow, a heavy bullet with a moderate 
velocity is generally more effective than a 
light, high-velocity bullet. 

All this merely confirms the opinions of 
most of those who have shot big game and 
who demand a rifle of great killing effect 
and power. The tendency of gun makers 
to produce rifles of large caliber, necessa- 
rily shooting heavy bullets, with plenty of 
velocity behind them, seems to be along 
the correct lines for giving a safe, sure- 
killing gun. Such weapons give a wide 
range of control and the hunter does not 
have to strike so close to vital spots as 
with the small-caliber, very high velocity 
bullet. 

For such animals as we have in the 
North and South American continents, the 
.33, .35, and .405 rifles are good enough for 
anyone. But in choosing a rifle why not 
get one of sufficient power to deal with 
anything that can be met? It is certainly 
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more effective on any of the deer tribe than 
lighter guns and is more humane. Anyone 
who has seen a wounded deer in a country 
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abounds would 
All this means 


where the “screw” worm 
never advocate a light gun. 
a rifle of the .405 class. 


A Report on Several Small Bores from the East 
L. J. Howlett. 


Not long ago a fellow gun crank came 
over to my house and his first remarks 
brought me up stiff and bristling. They 
were: “Old man, I have come to the con- 
clusion that any of the rim fires are worth- 
less and not worth any more than ‘Old 
Bottles’ can pay me for scrap iron.!” 

After ascertaining the cause of his agi- 
tated state of mind, for his troubles were, 
as I surmised, all above his eyebrows, I 
found that he had been shooting all day in 
an experimental way with some .22, .25 and 
.32 rim fire rifles and had shot at about 
everything from the neighbor’s yellow dog 
to the glass insulators on a neighboring 
telegraph pole, without doing, to his mind, 
the proper amount of damage. 

In the first place he had what might have 
been called an “off day,” for he is a fine 
off-hand shot and his scores as a rule are 
far above the average, yet he could not real- 
ize that it was his own nervous system that 
was out of tune, and not his rifles. 

The following day both of us repaired to 
his place, which for a perfect experimental 
ground could hardly be surpassed. A wide, 
clear lake, free of foliage, is the back- 
ground, and shots can be called perfectly, 
judging from where they strike the water in 
rear of target. 

A regulation target was hung up at 100 
yards and a .22 long rifle repeating model 
1906 Winchester was brought into action, 
the Lyman rear tang sight adjusted to 
strike center, and the battle was on, firing 
ten shots off-hand and ten shots from prone 
position. 

The result was that eight of the first ten 
shots grouped about one inch to the right 
from center in a bunch that could prob- 
ably be covered by a silver dollar while one 
was high on right and the other low on 
right, which was, of course, due to faulty 
holding. 

Of the ten shots fired from prone posi- 
tion nine were grouped a little high over 
the bull, and one was almost in the exact 
center, which is very good, considering the 
outdoor conditions and the light weight of 
the rifle. 

The second trial was with a Stevens 
Ideal No. 4414 bored for a .22 long rifle 
cartridge only, weighing 7144 pounds and 
trigger pull of three pounds fitted with the 
new Lyman No. 52 A tang sight which has 
a lateral adjustment on the stem. 

A decoy (wooden duck) was set out in 
the lake 10 feet from shore as the target 


and the shooting was done from squatting 
position using elbows on knees as a sup- 
port, no back rest. 

The range, when run off with a tape, 
we later found to be exactly 110 yards 8 
inches and from 30 shots fired 28 hit the 
duck and were placed 19 in the body about 
the wing joints and the others were 
scattered on the head, neck and tail; two 
were clear’ misses and would state that 
these were the last two shots fired, strange 
as it may seem. 

Then we gave the Savage rifles a trial. 
Their automatic gave good. results and 
their $12.00 grade repeater, clip loading, 
was even better as far as uniformity of the 
groups were concerned, but the rifling in 
these barrels is so shallow that after a few 
shots they foul badly and must be cleaned 
to assure close work. The tight fit of the 
cartridge certainly gives them much more 
speed than some of the other rifles, 
although their penetration in soft wood is 
about the same as the Winchester 1906 
model repeater. 

The Marlin repeater model 1892 using 
the .22 long rifle is another hard hitting, 
accurate, non-fouling small bore, and in 
shooting in strings of 25 shots at 50 and 
100 yards it grouped almost as close as the 
heavy Ideal rifle, but its light weight puts 
it back in the same class with the Win- 
chester 1906 model for fine work. 

One thing I might state in favor of the 
Savage rifles is that, while they only 
weigh in the neighborhood of 5% pounds, 
they seem much heavier and hold a steady 
pendulum-like swing and not the jerky 
“here-and-there” fashion like the Marlin 
and Winchesters; I think they have a bet- 
ter balance. 

Another rifle of which you do not see 
much mention is the Meriden .22 calibre 
repeater, built similar to the pump action 
Remingtons, yet in a more sturdy and up 
to-date way. It has a very deep rifling 
like the Stevens product, and a tight bullet 
fit. 

The double extractors are an improve- 
ment over those on any of the other pump 
actions, and where smokeless powder is 
used with its high breech pressure the 
double extractors work to a distinct advant- 
age. 

This rifle when tried out on another 
wooden decoy at the same distance at 
which we shot the Stevens Ideal, did not 


group so close but every shot in the 25 
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fired found the duck and it was perforated 
from the top of its head to its tail, and on 
a target at 75 feet this same rifle had a 
perfectly steady swing like the Savage and 
we placed our shots well in and around the 
25 mark. 

We now got to the single shots, which 
consisted of a brand new single shot Win- 
chester, bored for .22 L. R. “take down,” 
7% pounds. A No. 44% Stevens Ideal, 714 
pounds, “take down,” .22 L. R. only, and 
also fitted with a .25 Stevens R. F. barrel. 
A Stevens Favorite, .32 R. F., 4% pounds, 
fitted with a .22 short barrel, and a R. B. 
S. shotgun shell with a rifled tube 10 inches 
long attached. 

The R. B. S. 


29.91) 


shell is bored to shoot a 
Winchester cartridge. This “rifle 
shotgun shell” fits in a 12-gauge shotgun 
like an ordinary shot shell, enabling the 
shooter to transform his shotgun into a 
rifle at a few seconds notice. While this 
is advertised to be accurate up to 200 yards, 
I suppose it would be if you could give the 
gun the proper amount of elevation, but 
with the ordinary shotgun sights about 75 
yards is the maximum accurate range with- 
out any guess work, in other words point 
blank range, with a little practice. 

With the Winchester single shot we did 
some good work at 75 feet off-hand, and 50 
yards off-hand. It is a splendid arm and 
lots has been written on it. Also the Ideal 
No. 441%4,as before mentioned. 

The Stevens Favorite, .32 rim fire, is a 
good little rifle but really unnecessary since 
the .25 Stevens can be obtained in the same 
model and it is more accurate and less apt 
to foul than the .32. 

With the .22 short barrel this light 
weight is a fine snap shooting rifle, has 
good balance and is absolutely accurate, 
like all the Stevens products. 

For snap shooting I have a Lyman tang 
sight No. 1A with a disk reamed out to 
5-32 of an inch and with any of their ivory 
front sights you can break the clay balls 
as fast as you can reload. (Of course with 
lots of practice.) But for steady off-hand 
shooting it is too light in weight and won’t 
swing across the target with any degree of 
regularity like its heavier brothers, the 
Ideals. 

The women folks claim it has about the 
proper balance and weight and in off-hand 
shooting they seem to accomplish better 
work with it than the men can and I have 
heard several of the ladies state that they 
would rather use the Favorite than any of 
the Winchester or Savage single shot bolt 
action rifles. 

The R. B. S. shotgun shell is sold by 
Kiffe & Co., New York, and is furnished 
in .32 short S. & W., .25-20 as well as .32-20 
Winchester, in lengths from 4 inches to 10 
inches for both 16-gauge and 12-gauge shot- 
guns. 


4 


I have used mine as a single barrel trap 
gun, 12-gauge, with a top rib and Lyman dou- 
ble ivory sights, and up to 75 yards have 
placed the .32-20 well within a four-inch 
circle and believe that this could be im- 
proved on with some practice. Yet in an 
emergency you can readily see that the 
contrivance would answer the _ purpose 
nicely where a heavy blow would be 
needed in a district where a man would be 
likely to hunt with a shotgun. 

If a Lyman rear sight like those made 
for the double English express rifles were 
placed on the tang of the shotgun good 
results could be obtained up to 150 yards 
with the ten-inch tube, .32-20 W. C. F., for 
this is a fast, snappy load, as those who 
have used it can testify. 

In closing would like to pass a few re- 
marks on the .25 Stevens rim fire. This 
is undoubtedly the best small game cart- 
ridge up to and including the .32, where a 
sportsman has not the confidence in the .22 
L. R. It is accurate, the report is slight 
considering, and the smashing power is 
enormous when using the hollow point bul- 
lets. 

On ducks or geese at ranges over 100 
yards it is plenty large and powerful 
enough, and if you had witnessed the large 
goose I saw hit and stayed hit on the water 
last fall you would agree with me—in fact, 
I have as yet seen nothing get away after 
being hit ever so slightly with the hollow 
bullets. 

The maximum range of this cartridge in 
an Ideal No. 441% is about 350 yards, and 
even at that distance the bullet had enough 
force to penetrate 114 inches of cypress 
boards on my rowboat. 

We had set up a whole sheet of newspa- 
per on the deck of the boat and anchored 
it out in the lake. As near as we could meas- 
ure, it was 350 yards, and with tang sight 
run up full height and a coarse bead on the 
paper fired 25 shots at the paper, 13 went 
through, well scattered; the rest either fell 
short, or went over, while we were getting 
the range, and two of these punctured the 
boat and neither had the appearance of 
having keyholed. Of course this is an ex- 
treme range and no one but the man ex- 
perimenting would attempt the shot at this 
distance; yet I believe that every gunner 
should know the extreme range of his rifle, 
shotgun or pistol, for a “knock” from a 
spent bullet, or a “dig” from a ricochet 
may seriously injure an innocent onlooker. 

Many a pleasant hour is passed away 
in this manner and it is very interesting, 
for there is always something new turning 
up to warrant attention, and always some- 
one who stands to be convinced who should 
know better, like my friend, since, when 
we had finished, he fully understood why 
he had become disgusted the previous day. 
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At present we are testing out the several 
different brands of ammunition in our ri- 
fles, for our own benefit, and if the editor 


does not think I am presuming too far in 
sending in these reports would be glad to 
write them up. 


Killing Power Formulas 


Chauncey Thomas. 


Mr. Nowell’s formula for killing power of 
cartridges, as expressed in his excellent ar- 
ticle in the May issue, was WCV*. Below 
is a table which, according to my figures, 
compares Mr. Nowell’s K. P. formula 
with a K. P. formula I suggest—W’°C’V*. 
The whole matter rests finally, of course, 
on personal judgment concerning just how 
various loads act on living flesh. 





Thomas Nowell 
- ©..2- 
W2C?Vv3 
11.38 
8.30 
16.76 
99 


v6 


70 


CARTRIDGE— 





As will be seen by the above table, ac- 
cording to the Nowell formula, the .45-70- 
500 is but about 11% more deadly than the 
.45-70-405, while by the Thomas formula it 
is about 30% greater. According to Now- 
ell, the round ball from a 12-bore shotgun 
with about five drams of black powder is 
less deadly than the .45-70-405. My formula 
gives the 12-bore about twice the killing 
power of the .45-70-405. Experience on ele- 
phant, lion and tiger in the olden days as 
recorded by various famous hunters seems 
to bear me out. The .45-70-405 was never 
considered heavy enough for such game, 
while hundreds of them were killed with the 
12-bore. At short range, remember, the 12- 
bore, smooth barrel and the rifled barrel 
have practically the same power; in fact, 
the smooth bore were used about as much 
as were the 12-bore rifles. 

Coming now to pistol cartridges Mr. Now- 
ell gives the .44-40-200 W. C. F. and the 
.45-20-250 Colts practically the same killing 
power, with the odds slightly in favor of 
the .44 cartridge. My figures give the .45 
Colts load about 21% more killing power. 
Personally I think the truth rests about 
half way between, as I have always con- 
sidered the .45 Colts as the stronger cart- 
ridge by about 10%. However, the per- 
centage may be over that, and even the 
21% my figures indicate, but one thing is 
sure, and that is that six-gun men, who 
have used both cartridges for years, do 
not consider the .44-40 stronger or more 
deadly than the .45 Colts, but rather the 
reverse. 

Now enters a fresh sign on the trail. I 
have a notion that velocity over 2000 feet 
per second (when the bullet hits the game) 
has a far greater proportional effect than 


a slower velocity. Flesh is something like 
a water-soaked sponge, or, perhaps, a rub- 
ber sponge might make a better illustra 
tion. Under about 2,000 feet velocity the 
bullet seems to push the flesh apart, while 
over 2,000 feet rapidity the bullet seems to 
sort of crack the flesh, or shatter it, as if 
the flesh were a fragile substance, which 
it probably is, more or less, for the instant. 

The slower bullet seems to cut like an 

axe, while the fast bullet seems to split, 
if we turn to wood for _ illustration. 
Black slow blasting powder will lift a rock 
or soil en masse, while the faster but no 
stronger dynamite shatters both practically 
alike, and is so fast that even the air is 
almost as rigid to the blast-gas as is the 
rock itself. 
_ Now in all these things we must never 
forget the Law of Periodic Points. In na- 
ture a gradual change of conditions does 
not always result in a gradual change in 
results, but in sudden changes. Cooling 
steam to ice illustrates what I mean. Al- 
though the temperature drops steadily, 
there are but two changes, and those are 
gas to liquid at 212° F. and liquid to solid 
at 32° F. 

So we may, and probably are, up against 
something like this when we try to com- 
pare velocities under and over about 2,000 
feet per second, in their action on flesh, or 
even on iron, for that matter. 

Coming back to the above formulas, then, 
I fancy that we might use V* for bullets 
hitting game over 2,000 feet per second, and 
V? for the slower missiles. As I said before’ 
it all comes down to a matter of personal 
judgment, and on this no two men will ever 
exactly agree. Any formula, or set of 
formulas, can only approximate the truth. 
So I suggest Mr. Nowell’s formula for cart- 
ridges over 2,300 feet per second, and my 
formula for cartridges under 1,800 feet per 
second, not muzzle velocity, remember, but 
when they hit the game. 

For velocities between 1,800 and 2,200 
feet per second let us hear from someone 
else. Possibly one way might be to take 
Nowell’s and my final results, and average 
them. 

But when all is said and done we can 
never escape this fact—that the same gun 
and the same cartridge varies in killing 
power fully from one-fourth to one-half be- 
tween various shots, even if said shots are 
all at the same distance and hit the same 
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kind of an animal in exactly the same place 
each time. Not even all brain shots are 
fatal—men have recovered from them quite 
often—while, as we have recently seen in 
this magazine, living creatures of consider- 
able size and vitality are occasionally 
killed instantly without the bullet even 
touching them, although it evidently passed 
very near them, probably less than one 
inch away. 


As I remarked some months ago when 
anxiously hunting information on how to 
kill a chicken, I’ve noticed the size of the 
axe has nothing to do with the number 
of jumps the chicken makes after his head 
is off. But this in no way reflects on Mr. 
Nowell, for he has given us something 
much better to measure killing power than 
the hopelessly incorrect foot-pound meas- 
urement, 


The ’06 Cartridge on Game 


By E. L. Stevenson. 


In the June issue there is a very inter- 
esting article—‘‘For thea Benefit of the Sofa- 
Pillow Crowd,” by “E. W. H.” In this the 
writer mezxtions the poor work of the 
Springfield certridge as loaded wth 190- 
grain soft-point bwlet. In every case that 
has come to my notice where this cartridge 
was used the results were unsatisfactory. 
From any point of view it is iard to see 
why such an underlosded shell should be 
placed on the market, or why aryone should 
use it. The original Springfield cartridge 
used a 220-grain bullet with a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 2,300 foot seconds. Later, on account 
of the excersive erosion from the large 
charge of W. A. powéecr, the velocity was 
cut to 2,200 foot seconds. Now in putting 
out this 190-grain bullet, why is the velocity 
made lower instead of higher? Is there any 
reason why this bullet should rot be given 
2 velocity of 2,500 foot seconds? Some may 
think this too high but some of the am- 
munition used in the national matches at 
Camp Perry gave a velocity of 2,700 foot 
seconds with a bullet of 180 grains weight. 

However, the work of this cartridge—the 
(90-grain soft-point—seems so uniformly 
poor that one is led to think there is some- 
ting wrong aside from the lack of velocity, 
as the results are poor even at very short 
range, while some of the other cartridges 
for the same arm give good results at ex- 
treme hunting ranges where tke remaining 
velocity is iess than that of the 190-grain 
bullet at the skorter ranges. 

Whenever we find a rifle for which cart- 
ridges are provided with a variety of dif- 
ferent bullets it will be found that certain 
ones are better adapted to certain purposes 
than others. Very often the best bullet for 
very large game is not so satisfactory for 
smaller game such as deer. Take for in- 
stance the .400-bore rifle, made in England, 
and intended to handle anything up to and 
including elephants. This rifle has about the 
same velocity 7s our friend E. W. H.’s .405, 
but uses a bwlet 100 grains heavier. For 
this arm seven or eight different bullets 
are made. Experience having proved that 
a type best adapted for elephant or rhino 
will pass through . small, soft-skinned ani- 
mal like a deer without sufficicnt shock to 


give best results, other bullets were de- 
signed for such game. One of these weighs 
but 300 grains, is very blunt on the point 
and has a deep cavity in the front end to 
make it musnroom better. A hunter is sup- 
posed to have sufficient common sense to 
use the bullet best adapted to his game. 

So it is with the Springfield. Anyone 
who has carefully read articles bearing on 
the work of the Springfield on African 
game will notice that, as a general thing, 
the very smallest members of the antelope 
family, much smaller than anything of the 
kind found in America, were the ones that 
required several shots and not the animals 
from the size of a caribou up to the buffalo. 

Mr. Altsheler, an account of whose Afri- 
can hunt appeared in these columns a few 
months ago, especially mentions this. In the 
February issue, page 129, he says in describ- 
ing the killing of a reed-buck: ‘The sharp 
pointed bullets had gone through the slen- 
der body leaving small and clean-cut exits, 
there being insufficient resistance to get 
the best results from the .30 army bullet 
as in the larger game.” 

Mr. Altsheler took a variety of ammuni- 
tion for his Springfield including cartridges 
loaded with the 220-grain soft-point bullet, 
but nowhere in his story of his trip does he 
mention any shooting done with the heavy, 
soft-nose bullet, always the 150-grain serv- 
ice Spitzer. 

Dr. Donovan and party on their Alaskan 
trip took, in addition to the regular service 
ammunition, cartridges loaded with the 
heavy, soft-nose bullet, but found the 150- 
grain Spitzer so satisfactory they did not 
fire a shot with the other variety. Dr. Don- 
ovan used a Springfield and his companion 
a ’95 model Winchester using the same am- 
munition, and, right here, I wish to state 
that this is a question of the killing power 
of different cartridges I am discussing, not 
relative merits of different types of rifles; 
so whenever I mention the Springfield the 
reader is at liberty to consider the Winches- 
ter using the ’06 cartridge as doing the 
same work. 

E. W. H., te help his case along, quotes 
Lieut. Whelen’s statement that whenever 
Roosevelt or White wanted to make a quick, 
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clean kill, as in case of a charging lion, 
they invariably chose the .405 Winchester. 
Now don’t ever get the idea they selected 
the .405 to make quick, clean kills at long 
range. Stopping charging lions is short 
range work, and that is the long suit of the 
.405. A lion charges at about the speed of 
a horse and comes faster as he gets closer, 
unless checked by a bullet, It is more im- 
portant to have a gun that will give a max- 
imum amount of immediate shock than to 
have one that might kill in a very few sec- 
onds without knocking the animal down at 
once. One ot White’s lions was given the 
first shot at four paces distance. The first 
“stopped him as though he were hit by a 
strong wind, the second shot blew him right 
sideways. Two more finished him.” 

In that kind of work the .405 is vastly 
superior to the ’06. E. W. H. tries to give 
us the impression that the .405 was the arm 
White did all his work with and that an oc- 
casional good word was put in for the 
Springfield as taffy for Crossman, Instead 
of arguing the question I will quote from 
White’s book, “Land of Footprints,’ Appen- 
dix III, page 410, where he tells of the work 
of the differert arms he used. 

“Springfield—With this I did most of my 
shooting, as the trajectory was remarkably 
good and the killing power remarkable. 
Tried out both the old-fashioned, soft-point 
bullets and the sharp Spitzer, but find the 
latter far the more effective. In fact, the 
paralyzing shock given by the Spitzer is 
almost beyond belief. African animals are 
notably tenacious of life; but the Spring- 
field dropped nearly half the animals dead 
with one shot; a most unusual record as 
every sportsman will recognize. * * * A 
kongoni I killed at 638 (measured) and an- 
other at 566 paces. The complete record 
with this arm for my whole stay in Africa 
was 307 hits of 395 shots fired, representing 
185 head of game-killed.” He gives the av- 
erage distance in shooting at antelope, etc., 
on the plains as 245 yards with a maximum 
of 638 yards. In the covered country aver- 
age 148 yards, maximum 311. 

On page 412 he gives details of the work 
of the .405 as follows: “Constantly in the 
field as my second gun. For lions it could 
not be beaten; as it was very accurate, de- 
livered a hard blow and held five cartridges. 
Beyond 125 to 150 yards one had to begin 
to guess at cistance so for ordinary shoot- 
ing I preferred the Springfield. 

“In thick brush country, however, where 
one was likely to come suddenly on rhinoc- 
eroses, but where one wanted to be ready 
always for smaller game, the Winchester 
was just the thing. It was short, handy and 
reliable. One experience with a zebra at 
300-350 yards has made me _ question 
whether at long (hunting) ranges the re- 
maining velocity of the big blunt nosed bul- 
let was not seriously reduced; but as to that 
I have not crough data for a final conclu- 
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sion. I have no doubt, however, at such 
ranges and beyond the little Springfield has 
more shocking power. Of course at closer 
ranges the Winchester is by far the more 
powerful,’ From the Winchester White 
fired during Lis first trip to Africa 70 shots, 
making 56 hits and 27 kills against the 185 
kills for the Springfield. 

The experience with the zebra is detailed 
in the book as follows: Wishing to try 
the .405 at long range he handed the Spring- 
field to the gun-bearer and stalked the ani- 
mal. He put the entire five shots into the 
animal and it was still on its feet. White 
walked up to within 60 yards of the zebra 
and waited for the animal to die or the gun- 
bearer to arrive with more cartridges. The 
zebra laid back its ears and came after the 
hunter who sought safety in flight, running, 
as, he says, as he never ran before. Fortu- 
nately the zebra fell dead just as White had 
about decided he would have to use his rifle 
as a club. 

As touching the question of the energy or 
striking power of the ’06 and .405 cartridges 
at the longer ranges it is interesting to note 
that even at 300 yards the ’06 has a com- 
fortable lead even when using the 150-grain 
bullet and much more if the 172-grain bul- 
let be used. In addition the 172-grain bullet 
is the better killer by far. 

Some consider that the Spitzer bullet’s 
killing power is due to its key-holing, or 
tumbling. This seems in a measure contra- 
dicted by reperts of experiments by the or- 
dinance department of the German army. 
Their report was that up to 1,000 yards the 
bullet gave an explosive effect. Beyond 
that the wounds were also likely to be bad 
on account of the tendency of the bullet to 
keyhole upon impact at the longer ranges. 
Also the 172-grain bullet, though probably 
less likely to keyhole or dive off at an angle, 
is the better killer. 

I have no deubt that at very short ranges 
on such game as lions the .50-110 W. H. V. 
would be a hetter killer than even the .405, 
but the velocity falls off so rapidly that at 
the comparatively short range of 300 yards 
the energy is only about half that of the 
’°06 cartridge using the 172-grain bullet and 
a great deal farther yet behind the match 
cartridge giving 2,700 foot seconds velocity 
with 180-grain bullet. 

A great deal of evidence corroborating 
White’s experience on the zebra may be 
found in Brorson’s book “In Closed Terri- 
tory.” Bronson used a .405 and a 9 mm. 
Mauser. Taking the velocity at the muzzle 
as 2,204 foot seconds for the .405 and 1,850 
for the 9 mm. at 300 yards, the .405 is only 
about 50 foot seconds ahead. If the German 
loading giving about 2,100 foot seconds for 
the 9 mm. be used the .405 would be bring- 
ing up the rear. A few quotations from 
Bronson’s bock, pages 52-53-54, will show 
how the .405 loses its power at fair hunt- 
ing ranges: “Before 9 o’clock I sighted the 
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biggest waterbuck head I had ever seen, 
stalked him, and gave him a .405 in the 
shoulder that dropped him in his tracks, but 
within half 4 minute he was up and off. 
For two hours I trailed him before finally 
losing him in the brush, sighting him twice, 
but both times out of range.” 

About noon the same day a splendid roan 
buck, one of the rarest of African ante- 
lope, was sighted and shot at 300 yards with 
the following results: “My shot knocked 
him flat, and Judd yelled, ‘Got him! Got 
him! You’ve got-your roan!’ But in an 
instant he was up again, and we saw that, 
firing at him quartering as he turned, I had 
only broken his left hip. Before he was 
fairly on his legs I gave him a second, this 
time fair in the shoulder, and down he 
dropped, limp as an empty sack, and lay 
still. Then we shook hands and I slung my 
gun strap over my shoulder and we walked 
toward him—when, wonder of wonders, up 
again he sprang, and before I again could 
cover him he was out of sight behind the 
fringe of bush. For five hours we trailed 
him with a dozen of our best boys, but to 
no purpose. The next day I had twenty 
boys out from dawn to dark searching for 
him, under promise of a tempting reward, 
but all to no purpose. 

“The fact is, the vitality of these African 
antelope is past belief. * * * The very 
next day I knocked two water-buck and one 
topi flat as flounders at 275 yards with three 
successive shots. There they lay motion- 
less while the herd scampered away, so lay 
for at least five minutes, until my calls for 
the boys to come and get the meat roused 
both waterbuck, and off they bounded. 
And, come to the topi, I even found the 
great .405 ball, that had passed through the 
heart, had stopped well within the skin of 
the opposite side—a shot that would have 
passed clear through an elk.” 

One of the waterbuck was trailed two 
and a half hours, put a bull terrier out of 
commission, got away, but wandered back 
during the night 2nd was killed by a lion 
about 500 yards of where he was shot the 
day before. The ribs showed where the 
.405 had passed in and through the lungs. 
The above is quoted from three pages. 
Plenty more if needed. Compare that with 
White’s work with the .06 cartridge, using 
Winchester 165-grain Spitzer bullets on his 
first trip—185 kills and only six wounded 
animals got away. Almost half the kills 
with one shot. 

On his first trip under date of May 26, 
1911, he wrote to some friends that so far 
he had killed 165 animals with three guns, 
of which 131 fell to the Springfield, 78 being 
killed at one shot each. This was published 
in “Outer’s Book,” Sept., 1911. “KE. W. H.” 
reads the “Outer’s Book” but only recollects 
such parts of his readings as suit his own 
particular purpose. This is especially no- 
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ticeable in his quotations from White’s ar- 
ticle in “Arms and the Man,” of Dec. 4, 1913. 
In the first part of his letter Mr. White 
tells of some of his close calls and adven- 
tures, only incidentally mentioning the guns 
he happened to have at the time. One is 
the previously noted killing of a lion at four 
paces with the .405. Under the head of 
“Shooting” he gives the .405 the testimonial 
quoted by “E. W. H.” “The .405 continues 
my standby for lions, and for close work in 
brush country. It is a hard hitter, and the 
more I use it the better I like it.” “E. W. 
H.” then quotes White as saying “the 
Springfield is as usual a wonder,” and in- 
timates that this was only put in to make 
Crossman feel good. One who did not know 
better might think this was all he had to 
say of this arm, when as a matter of fact 
the space devoted to the .405 took exactly 
two lines in “Arms and the Man,” while 
about half one of the long columns was de- 
voted to the work of the Springfield. As 
many of the readers do not see “Arms and 
the Man,” I will give the quotations in 
somewhat fuller form than “E. W. H.” did: 

“The Springfield is as usual a wonder, as 
the detailed list to follow will show. Cun- 
ningham has one, and likes it as well. Have 
been using the heavier bullet, as I did be- 
fore; but used forty rounds of the 150-grain 
to try. It is a savage little bullet, but too 
erratic in its diving for me. I have had 
five examples of ‘in-and-out’ diving, a trick 
that has happened only once in about 700 
rounds (both trips) of the 172 and 165-grain. 
Also it goes way throug’. too much of the 
time. I think if hunters would use the 172- 
grain we would hear no more complaints of 
the action of the Springfield. * * * Use 
about two of the larger antelope a day. 
Here goes for statistics. 

“Animals shot at, 163. Animals missed, 
24. Shots fired, all told, 276; hits, 219. An- 
imals killed with one shot, 94. * * * 
Have made no attempt to pick shots, but 
took them as they came. * * * Asa 
sample of how the ranges run I will take 
our principal meat animals in detail.” 

For the purpose of brevity I will not give 
the range at which each shot was fired, but 
merely a summary of results: 

Zebra—13 killed, 10 with one shot each, 
seven of the ten over 200 yards. 

Hartebeeste—21 killed, 17 with one shot 
each, ten of the 17 at 200 yards or over. 

Topi—28 killed, 23 with one shot each, 7 
of the 23 at 200 yards or over. 

Wildebeeste—12 killed, 9 with one shot 
each, 8 of the 9 at 200 yards or over. 

There are a few points on which “E. W. 
H.” might give us a little information. We 
are informed that White puts in a good word 
for the Springfield merely to please Cross- 
man. Did he also, take it on his first trip, 
kill 185 out of a total of 223 animals that 
fell to three guns, with it to please Cross- 
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man? When he returned he went on a hunt 
to Montana, taking only the Springfield (to 
please E. C.?) Probably he took the Spring- 
field back to Africa on the second trip also 
to please Crossman. If he is so stuck on 
E, C. Crossman, why didn’t he roll him up in 
tissue paper, tie him with a pink ribbon and 
take him along? “Cunninghame also has 
one and likes it as well.” Cunninghame 
has been an African hunter over twenty 
years and has seen all kinds of big-game 
rifles. Springfields and their ammunition 
are harder to obtair in England and Africa 
than in the U. S. Did Cunninghame get 
his merely to please Crossman, or because 
he was pleased with its work in the hands 
of Roosevelt and White? 

“E. W. H.” says there is as much dif- 
ference between African conditions and the 
average in North America as between the 
republics of the U. S. and San Marino. He 
is dead right, but not in the respect he 
tries to make us believe. Roosevelt in his 
book, on page 55, says, “The shooting was 
necessarily at rather long range.” 

Bronson in one place states that on ac- 
count of lack of cover his shooting in one 
section had to be done at distances ranging 
from 300 to 600 yards. This on antelope 
and similar plains animals. Of course cer- 
tain species are found in the brush and 
tall grass. Many of them in addition to 
their wonderful vitality are larger than any 
of our elk or moose. Roosevelt speaks of 
the common eland being as “heavy as a 
fattened ox,” “as big as a prize steer,” etc. 
What the size of the “giant eland” is I do 
not know. Roosevelt made a special trip 
of eight days’ travel with sixty men to get 
a specimen, so when the time for shooting 
came he certainly selected a gun he con- 
sidered effective—the Springfield. He 
says the bullet hit too far back and too 
high, “but made such a rip that he never 
got ten yards from where he was standing.” 

Of the dangerous African game, Bronson 
says the charge of a wounded moose or mad- 
dened grizzly is child’s play to confronting 
a lion, buffalo, rhino or elephant. Bronson 
says after experimenting on African ante- 
lopes with his 9mm. and .405, “The more 
lead ‘you pour into them the faster they 
run.” What if White did count and esti- 
mate 4,623 head of game in one day? He 
stated plainly that most of his shooting was 
for meat only, What you want to consider 
is the ranges and effect of the shots on the 
game, whether one sees one animal a day 
or amillion, “E.W.H.’s” article bristles with 
charges of “bunk,” “muddling the facts,” 
etc.; references to “people in glass houses,” 
“facts stronger than fabrication.” Why 
doesn’t he get out of his own glass house 
and practice what he preaches? 

He professes to believe that by “in and 
out diving,’ White means the 150-grain 
Spitzer bullet came out on the same side 
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it went in. Well, there is no telling what 
lengths a vivid imagination will lead a man 
to, providing he stretches it to the limit 
Anyone old enough and intelligent enough 
on shooting matters to understand what he 
reads knows that White referred to the ef- 
fect of the 172-grain bullet on game when 
he mentioned the “action of the Springfield” 
with this bullet. Yet “E. W. H.” goes out 
of his way to bring up a subject declared 
more than once closed in these columns by 
pretending to think it was the mechanism 
of the arm referred to. If he really can’t 
get along without referring to “actions” and 
“jams,” let him turn to pages 450 and 451 
in Roosevelt’s “African Game Trails,” and 
then for a good dose to Bronson’s “In 
Closed Territory,’ pages 154 and 155, and 
read the record of the .405. 

In the “Sporting Goods Dealer” for June, 
1913, on page 39, Mr. Chas. Askins has the 
following to say: ‘Roosevelt says that for 
him, personally, the .405 was the ‘medicine 
gun’ for lions. Stewart Edward White 
seems to hold a like opinion, yet both of 
these gentlemen seemed to prefer the 
Springfield ’06 for nearly all kinds of Afri- 
can game. Perhaps we can discover the 
reason. Chas. Cottar, an American hunter 
now in British East Africa, has had a much 
larger experience in shooting American 
game than either Roosevelt or White. He 
has given the .405 a trial on African game 
and doesn’t like it. He says that in his 
hands the weapon has not proved accurate 
at distances beyond 100 yards; further, that 
the bullet is too short, losing velocity too 
quickly, that the ball is too blunt-pointed, 
for this reason lacking penetration, and that 
the jacket is too thin, disrupting readily, 
thus allowing the bullet to break up after 
making merely a surface wound.” 

It is probable that Mr. Cottar’s trouble 
with inaccuracy beyond 100 yards is from 
some individual defect in his rifle or defect- 
ive ammunition, as Bronson says it was his 
most accurate rifle and White also speaks 
highly of it. 

The other defects should be remedied by 
a variety of bullets; then one could make 
his choice, as in the case of the Springfield 
or ’95 Winchester for ’06 cartridge. In these 
arms there seems to be a use for all loads 
except the 190-grain, soft-point for which I 
never heard anyone speak a good word. 
Friends of mine have shot animals at very 
short ranges with this bullet without their 
showing any signs of being hit, while a sec- 
ond shot with either service, Spitzer or Pe- 
ters soft-point bullet dropped the animal 
dead. I think the latter bullet or the hand 
loads using Reed & Co.’s bullet probably 
the best for such game as deer. The U. M. 
C. umbrella-point does not mushroom quite 
so readily and is perhaps better on heavier 
game. Of the hard-point Spitzers, the 172- 
grain bullet seems to have the advantage, 
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though Roosevelt, Altsheler and others used 
the 150-grain with good results. Many, in- 
cluding White, consider even the .405 too 
light for African buffalo, yet Mr. Altsheler 
killed his two, each dead in its tracks, with 
a single shoulder shot from the 150-grain 
bullet, When White had a chance at lions 
escaping in the distance it was the ’06 cart- 
ridge he wanted to use on them. We have 
many different rifles to choose from. Pick 
the one that suits your purpose best. If you 
want an all-round gun, one taking the ’06 
cartridge is hard to beat, but pick your 
ammunition to suit your game. 


Note.—The editor has slaughtered no 
African game. Like most of those who have 
discussed the killing power of the ’06 and 
.405 cartridges on game, however, he has 
read many of the reports of hunters using 
the cartridges mentioned, and has come to 
the following conclusion: Most of the game 
killed by the hunters whose reports he has 
read fell to the fire of. the ’06 cartridge, due 
to the fact that that cartridge seemed best 
adapted for the greatest number of pur- 
poses, therefore was used the most. For 
stopping dangerous game at short ranges 
or for much of the larger game at ordinary 
ranges, the .405 seemed to be the best, and 
the cartridge usually chosen. From the pub- 
lished reports of the users of the two cal- 
ibers mentioned it would seem that the 
users, in the great majority of instances, 
selected the arm best adapted for the work 
in hand. Usually both cartridges performed 
well, though occasionally hits were made 
which it was believed should have proved 
instantly fatal, though they were not. Nat- 
urally, some game which was hit escaped, 
which the hunters had good reason to be- 
lieve was severely wounded. This wounded 
game not being secured, it must be conceded 
that a certain amount of speculation as to 
the severity of the wounds inflicted might 
well be entertained. Therefore to condemn 
either the ’06 or .405 cartridge for deficiency 
in killing power in the latter case would 
be absolutely wrong. Without exhibiting 
any partiality whatever in this discussion 
we might go farther and state that, in our 
y»pinion, it would be unreasonable to con- 
demn either cartridge for having failed oc- 
casionally to kill always, and instantly, the 
various kinds of game they were used on, 
for without doubt either, usually, will be 
found efficient for the game they have been 
ised on by the various hunters selecting 
them for African game. We have many 
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records of big game having succumbed in- 
stantly when fairly struck with bullets from 
either rifle—so many instances, in fact, of 
this nature, that it seems inconsistent to 
condemn either when failure to kill instant- 
ly occasionally occurs. When such game as 
small antelope or ordinary deer, struck in 
the heart region with the most powerful 
rifles, often run great distances before 
dying, we need not wonder at far larger 
animals, and animals of a ferocious nature, 
and far more tenacious of life, fail to go 
down to stay down when struck by such 
bullets as the ’06 or .405. 

One could select a very inferior rifle using 
a very inferior cartridge, and by mentioning 
its best performances on many hundreds of 
head of big game killed with it (forgetting 
the many times it had failed to make satis- 
factory kills) place before the readers per- 
formances of an inferior arm and cartridge. 
Such statements would be very misleading, 
and many inexperienced readers would be 
led astray. Reverse the matter, report the 
poorest performances of a superior arm and 
cartridge, withholding the many satisfactory 
kills that might have been made with this 
arm and cartridges, and the inexperienced 
would invariably be led to condemn both 
gun and cartridge, while both might possess 
exceptional merit. Writers relating actual 
hunting experiences, and those who quote 
such parts of such stories as best assist in 
strengthening their arguments, should bear 
all this in mind, we believe. 

As has been mentioned at the beginning 
of this little note, the writer has spilled no 
gore in the game fields of Africa. Possibly 
some day such an opportunity may come 
his way. Whether he should seleet an arm 
using the ’06 or .405 cartridge for the game 
of that region, he does not know at this 
writing, but if he should follow the lead of 
others, he would probably do so and use a 
rifle using the ’06 cartridge for most of the 
game at the longer ranges, and the .405 for 
the more dangerous game at close quarters 
and up to the average distances at which 
such game is usually shot. And he believes 
that, usually, the results would be satis- 
factory, but he would never point his toes 
Africawards armed with any gun expecting 
the game to be invariably instantly killed 
unless struck in the brain or in the spinal 
column. Here’s hoping that “E. W. H.’, Mr. 
Stevenson, and the writer as well, may some 
time have the pleasure of writing up per- 
sonal experiences concerning African game- 
killing. Perhaps we should all hold slightly 
different opinions then.—Editor. 


New American Arms—The .280 Ross Rifle 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


It may not be considered altogether ap- 
ropriate for the Ross .280 high-velocity 
ifle, which 


has been on the market for 


several years, to appear under the above 
heading, but as it will be new to many, have 
decided to let this write-up, which for lack 
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of space will naturally be rather brief, ap- 
pear under this caption. For a complete 
description of this rifle same can be had by 
procuring a Ross catalogue, free on request, 
from the Ross Rifle Co., Quebec. 

As the majority of the readers undoubt- 
edly know, the Ross .280 is a straight-pull, 
bolt-action rifle, the bolt being rotated by a 
straight-pull on the bolt handle, the principle 
being the same as that used in the spiral 
screwdriver. A straight-pull to the rear on 
the bolt handle turns the locking lugs out 
of their seats, withdraws and ejects the 
fired shell, while a straight shove forward 
forces a cartridge into the chamber, turns 
the locking lugs of the bolt into their seats 
and leaves the gun ready for firing. 


Four cartridges may be placed in the mag-° 


azine, which is of the double-column type, 
and which may be very easily filled, while 
another may be placed in the chamber. 

There are some features about the gun 
which I do not altogether like, while in 
other ways it seems to me worthy of strong 
endorsement. The bulky receiver does not 
appeal to me, nor do I altogether fancy the 
bolt handle projecting so far to the side. 
It seems to me that this could have been 
turned down closer to the side of the re- 
ceiver; and had this been done it would 
have in no way detracted from the gun’s 
efficiency, though, to my eye, it would have 
added to the neat appearance of the arm. 
The safety, if turned fully forward, is slow 
to throw off, while if carried in the vertical 
position, where it can be operated in the 
fractional part of a second, at times might, 
by accident, be knocked easily out of the 
desired position. Then again, unless one is 
careful, throwing off the safety quickly pro- 
duces a rather loud click. 

The material used in these guns is of the 
very best, while the workmanship is of the 
very highest order. The wood in the stock 
is of such a high quality that it is deserving 
of special mention. The wood is of a very 
fine, hard grain, just curly enough to give 
it a very pleasing, wavy effect, finished up 
glass-smooth. The full pistol grip is where 
it should be—up close to the guard—while 
the stock seems so well proportioned that 
the average man is nearly inclined to think 
it had been made for his special require- 
ments. The checking of grip and fore end 
is deep and sharp. While not caring a great 
deal for a shotgun butt stock on a rifle, it 
might be said that the neatly shaped shot- 
gun butt plate of this Ross, which is deeply 
and sharply checked, appeals to me strongly. 
The checking seems different from the 
checking found on most guns, and being so 
sharply checked, there is not the slightest 
prospect of its slipping when holding for a 
fine shot or working the action while the 
gun is at the shoulder. 

The barrel is very heavy at the breech, 
tapering rapidly towards the muzzle, and is 
free from slots, The front and rear sights 
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are attached to small, neatly shaped bands 
The front sight is a silver bead, shaped 
properly for even distribution of light 
across its face—an excellent feature. The 
rear (open) sight folds up or down, and is 
held in either position by a spring. This 
sight had a plain “V” notch of medium 
depth, platina-lined. The receiver is bridged 
over at the rear, permitting the placing of 
a peep sight, which automatically springs 
into position when a slide is pressed. When 
not in use, it folds down level with the top 
of the receiver. 

There is about one-half inch of slack that 
has to be taken up to the Ross trigger-pull 
before the real pull begins. At first I did 
not like this, but now, after becoming better 
acquainted with it, believe, in time, it would 
not be at all objectionable. The fina! let-off 
of the trigger is short, smooth, easy and 
free from creep—features all are certain to 
admire. By holding trigger back, action 
may be closed without cocking. 

Floor plate to magazine, with magazine 
attached, may readily be removed, without 
tools, while the breech-bolt may be with- 
drawn in a few seconds, and as quickly re- 
placed. The removal of the _ breech-bolt 
readily enables one to inspect or clean from 
the breech when desired. 

The only shooting I have done with this 
.280 Ross rifle has been with the 146-grain, 
copper-tube cartridge, the shells of which 
are made by the U. S. Cartridge Company 
and loaded by the Ross people. The veloc- 
ity for this bullet is 3,100 ft.-sec., while the 
energy is 3,150 ft.-lbs. The shells for these 
cartridges as they come from the Ross com- 
pany are slightly oiled. 

For some unaccountable reason I failed to 
obtain as close groups using the peep sight 
as with the open sight. My practice with 
any type of arm has been extremely limited 
for several years, and particularly with 
arms having recoil greater than a_ .30-30. 
Consequently constant watch had to be kept 
to avoid flinching, and when one has to do 
this, he need not be surprised when a shot 
is pulled that makes a group so large that 
he dislikes very much to mention it. Con- 
sidering these facts, the work done with 
this rifle could have been worse. It should 
also be stated that ali of the shooting was 
done on very hot days with a very bright 
sun to further make the conditions worse. 
Of the seventy-five shots fired (all from 
rest) the majority of them were at 200 
yards in strings of five shots. One group 
measured 11 inches, while the next largest 
measured 10% inches. The rest measured 
all the way from 454 inches up to &% 
inches, all measurements being taken from 
center of bullet holes fartherest apart. 
Under the most favorable weather condi- 
tions and using fine target sights, with am- 
munition enough to burn to cure one of the 
flinching habit, it would be very interesting 
to experiment until one could determine just 
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what he should expect from one of these 
rifles in the way of groups at 200 yards. 

The barrel becomes very hot after firing 
ten shots. The barrel is more difficult to 
clean thoroughly than rifles of the 2,000-ft.- 
sec, class, but with the Ross bristle brush, 
which is the very best I have ever seen, 
dipped in Ross rifle oil, the gun seems to 
be easily and quickly cleaned. Before some- 
ohne jumps up and yells “Metal fouling!” I 
may say that my report of the cleaning is 
based on an experience of only seventy-five 
shots. After this amount of shooting, after 
thorough cleaning, there is nothing in sight 
in the interior of this .280 barrel but a 
silvery brightness. It seems to be in abso- 
lutely perfect shape, and a smoother barrel 
I never looked through. 

For some reason, for which I have failed 
to find an explanation, the ejector to this 
gun failed about half the time to throw the 
fired shells clear of the gun, though to- 
wards the last of the shooting it worked 
perfectly. After that, to prove that it would 
work properly, I tested it out quite thor- 
oughly with empty shells, and in every in- 
stance the ejection of the shells was per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Many who will read this, but have not had 
the privilege of examining one of these 
guns, may be contemplating the purchase of 
one and would likely appreciate the opinion 
of one who may have shot one of them but 
seventy-five times—like myself—as has been 
mentioned. I have killed no game with this 
arm. Like many others, however, I have 
read of the execution it has shown on game 
in the hands of others. From this, and the 
ballistics of the Ross .280 copper-tube bullet, 
we can all form an opinion as to its killing 
power. A bullet that starts off at a little 
better than 3,100 ft-sec., which has a muzzle 
energy of 3,150 ft.-lbs., and that flies to 
pieces on impact, may certainly be expected 
to kill anything struck in the vitals or with- 
in close proximity to the vitals. I have al- 
ways argued against the bullet that breaks 
up into small bits on striking, but to date 
have heard no complaint regarding lack of 


penetration of the copper-tube Ross bullet 
on game. Therefore I believe that if pene- 
tration sufficient can always be depended 
on in big-game shooting, one who may fancy 
one of these rifles—and they have many 
desirable features—for big-game hunting, 
will never have reason for regretting pur- 
chasing one. The gun is altogether too long. 
it seems to me, for being conveniently used 
in bushy districts, the over-all length with 
28-inch barrel being 4814 inches, which is 
about 2 inches longer than that of the 30- 
inch Winchester single-shot rifle. But for 
hunting in any locality where an arm of ex- 
tremely flat trajectory is required, as, for 
example, on the prairie shooting antelope, 
wolves or coyotes; or in the mountains for 
work on mountain sheep or on any big game 
at long range, such an arm will be the very 
one many will find invaluable. When car- 
ried in the hand the impression is usually 
present that a less bulky fore end would be 
preferable, but the light weight of the arm 
and the solid-as-a-rock feeling of the rifle 
when at the shoulder always inspire con- 
fidence, and while I personally would be a 
long time in becoming reconciled to the 
bulky receiver, I can readily see and appre- 
ciate the many valuable features which may 
be found about this rifle and the cartridge 
it uses. 

Mr. Lindsay C. Elliott, a member of the 
Calgary Rifle Club, will probably have a 
report to make concerning this rifle’s per- 
formance on the 500-yard range. Mr. Elliott 
being accustomed to the recoil developed by 
the military rifles, will undoubtedly have 
something to tell us about this rifle’s be- 
havior at the target which will be of far 
greater interest and value than anything 
coming from one who seldom shoots rifles 
developing recoil greater than the .30-30. 
From his report we will be better prepared 
to judge the merits of this rifle and cart- 
ridge from the standpoint of accuracy, than 
from any tests I could make without a great 
deal of practice. His report will probably 
appear very soon. 


The New Marlin 20-Gauge Repeater 


Twenty-gauge guns, especially if made on 
strictly 20-gauge lines, seem to be the rage 
at present. And for the best of reasons. 
For many purposes there is nothing that ap- 
peals to the shooting man so well as a prop- 
erly proportioned arm, whether rifle, shotgun 
or revolver. The manufacturers of 20-gauge 
shotguns, it seems to me, are showing a bit 
of partiality in supplying the shotgun enthu- 
siast with these dainty 20-gauge shotguns, 
while they have apparently deliberately and 
persistently ignored the damands made on 
them by riflemen and six-gun men. The 
properly proportioned rifle of certain cal- 


ibers or revolver of an often-specified type, 
of correct design and weight, have been 
withheld—we simply cannot get them for 
love nor money, but this cannot now be said 
concerning the properly proportioned small- 
bore shotgun. The last to come to my no- 
tice of the repeating type is the Marlin 20- 
gauge, which has so many features similar 
to the 16-gauge, of which I have written 
before, that little remains for me to say 
more than to mention that its construction 
is very similar to the 16-gauge, but is built 
on a smaller, neater frame, which has made 
possible the very desirable features of per- 
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mitting also smaller parts than the 16-gauge. 
It has a shorter, lightweight barrel, short 
magazine and short forearm, and weighs 
less than 6 pounds. 

The standard length of barrel will be 25 
inches, but on special order, without extra 
charge, 28-inch barrels can be had. The 
magazine has a capacity for four cartridges, 
which with one in the barrel, place five at 
the disposal of the shooter, all of which may 
be fired in lightning-fast time from this 
neatly designed, properly proportioned, 
smooth and easy working, lightweight 20- 
gauge Marlin. 

This new 20-gauge is chambered for 2%- 
inch shells and will handle as well the 2%- 
inch. This feature will be appreciated by 
many who, at times, will require heavier 
loads than can be loaded in the short shells. 

Like the 16-gauge, this new 20-gauge is a 
“take-down,” which enables one to readily 
take gun apart and pack in the length of the 


San Francisco, with her usual pluck and 
enterprise, has organized the San Francisco 
International Shooting Festival Association, 
the object of which is to conduct a grand 
prize shooting tournament at Shell Mound 
Park from August 8 to September 26, 1915, 
for which the association has appropriated 
$50,000 in prizes. The tournament will in- 
clude contests for soldiers, sailors, veterans, 
peace officers, civilians, militia, cadets, stu- 
dents, members of rifle and pistol clubs and 
marksmen of all nations and countries, irre- 
spective of affiliations. The tournament 
will include contests with rifles, pistols and 
revolvers; short and long ranges, natural 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over the 
Arms and Ammunition section of Outdoor 
Life and noting that there is no move by 
any of the gun companies to produce a 
more powerful .22 than the .22 H. P. Sav- 
age, I have decided to write one more ar- 
ticle for publication concerning this sub- 
ject. Every point which may be mentioned 
in this article, however, may have been thor- 
oughly thrashed out unknown to me, as I 
do not know what may have been going on 
in Outdoor Life for the past three or four 
years. 

I am very much pleased to see the .22 
H. P. Savage as it is one step in the right 
direction and brings about a fulfilment of 
my prediction made some years ago; but 
this .22 H. P. has been, to some extent, a 
disappointment to me, as I had heard while 
in the North that there was a .22 H. P. 
soon to be turned out and I had hoped to 
see one with a bullet weighing not less than 
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barrel; has the solid top, solid breech, side 
ejection with matted receiver and barrel; 
press-button cartridge release, thumb-push 
pins, safety for removal of shells from the 
chamber without firing, if desired; trigger 
and hammer safety conveniently located in 
front of the trigger, inside the trigger guard, 
and a hang-fire safety device, operated auto- 
matically by the recoil, and is made with 
double extractors, while coil springs are 
used in the action. The material used in 
these excellent little 20-gauge guns is of the 
very best, while the workmanship is of the 
highest order. 

The lover of the lightweight, small-bore 
shotgun may well be considered fortunate 
in having such desirable guns offered him. 
Wonder when the many who fancy feather- 
weight rifles will be offered arms of this de 
sirable type made on as nearly feather- 
weight lines as are some of the 20-gauge 
repeaters now offered? A. A. 


and artificial light and an endless variety of 
weapons and targets. 

The $50,000 above mentioned is merely a 
starter. To that sum may be added fully 
as much more, contributed by individuals, 
firms and corporations and by shooting so- 
cieties that will send teams to take part in 
the contests. At the 1901 Bundes shooting 
festival held in Shell Mound Park, prizes 
aggregating $125,000 were distributed. At 
the shoot of the San Francisco Schuetzen 
Verein, in honor of its Golden Jubilee, in 
1909, the prizes awarded aggregated over 
$40,000. 


100 grains which would have at 
velocity of 3000 feet per second. 


least a 
I note 
that one Mr. Newton is responsible for this 


H. P. .22 Savage. Good for Mr. Newton; 
he is working on the right principle. 

I should like to see a .22 H. P. produced 
with a bullet weighing about 125 grains, 
which would make one of the most powerful 
rifles ever produced, and at long range the 
most powerful. The pitch of rifling should 
be about one turn in eight inches, to give 
steadiness to the bullet and great shocking 
power. It is believed by many that such a 
long bullet would not be accurate, but I 
believe, if properly made, that it would be. 
In my opinion there is but one reason why 
a long bullet, if properly balanced, would 
not be just as accurate as a short one, and 
that is the effect of the air resistance which 
I will try to explain by drawings. 

The point of the .22 bullet should be % 
to %-inch long and the taper should be 
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about straight. In Fig.1 the curved lines 
CL represent the air around the bullet. 
Just think of a bullet traveling through the 
air at a speed of 3,000 feet per second! Do 
you not see that there would be no air 
touching the bullet except at the point? 
Fig. 2 will show why long bullets often fail 
to be accurate. In this cut it will be no 
ticed that less than 14-inch of the point of 
the bullet is touched by air. Back of where 
the air leaves the bullet, there is no support 
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whatever except the rotary motion. If it 
were possible to have a bullet long enough 
to permit the air to come in contact with 
it again (see Fig.3) the bullet would be 
strongly supported and would be accurate. 
Fig.1 shows %-inch, or full length of the 
point of the bullet, buried in the air, which 
would give a good support and have much 
less air resistance. A bullet shaped like 
Fig. 1, weighing 125 grains, shot in a barrel 
with one turn in eight inches, the bullet 
having a velocity of 3,000 feet per second, 
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would give an extremely heavy shock if 
made right. The point should be of rather 
hard alloy, or of copper, to keep it from 
being deformed. The jacket should not 
cover the point, so it would be of the soft 
point type shown in Fig.3. It would be 
accurate and hit hard at long range and 
would be an all-around gun. With Ideal 
tools one could have a good cheap load for 
deer, in a country where it would not be 
safe to use the more powerful load, and for 


FIG.2 
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target practice. With the miniature load 
one would be prepared for small game, and 
with the auxiliary chamber the regular .22 
rim fire cartridges could be used. 

I, for one, will never be satisfied until 
some gun company produces a gun to han- 
dle a cartridge such as I have briefly de- 
scribed. The gun should be fitted with set 
triggers, the action should be of the bolt 
type, while a round barrel should be adopt- 
ed to give equal expansion when hot and 
to add to the beauty of the arm. 

Canada. WILLIAM HAWS. 


Prefers the Old Reliables with Modern Loading 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with great 
interest the rapid evolution of the military 
and sporting rifle. So noticeable, indeed, 
that the man of small means may well 
hesitate to spend his money for the best 
arm obtainable this year lest his firearm 
be outclassed by far by next year’s product. 
As for myself, I have been very comfort- 
ably smoking black powder in a .45-90 Mar- 
lin rifle for the past ten years. The mod- 
ern “up-to-the-minute” sportsmen are fur- 
nishing us with much matter of absorb- 
ing interest, and the value of Outdoor Life 
to these gun cranks is enhanced thereby 
very much. 

But black powder riflemen seem to have 
been crowded out of the interesting dis- 
cussion somewhat—not because they or 
their rifles are out of date, but because the 
ammunition for their rifles is out of date. 
If a .45 caliber bullet can be fired from a 
.45-90 rifle with a velocity of 1975 ft. sec., 
the bullet weighing 300 grains, why cannot 
a bullet weighing 255 or 275 grains be fired 
from a .38-56 at a velocity of 2,000 ft. sec.? 
It certainly could, and the owner of that 
excellent .38-56 would be back in the mod- 
ern list, and have some excellent reports 
of the performance of a cartridge of that 


type. The Marlin rifle of that caliber has 
nickel steel barrel, if others have not, and 
while I do not maintain that the Marlin 
action, locking device, etc., are better than 
the much-praised 1886 Winchester, I do 
contend that it is as good, and neither of 
them need be any better than they are. 

I admire the .45-70 cartridge very much, 
and wonder why a modern smokeless load, 
of good power, is not put into that shell. 

As to the .40-65, .40-82, .45-90, .50-110, and 
some others, they are such short-winded 
warriors that no experienced rifleman 
would consider them if he desired good 
range and accuracy. I marvel that a man 
will take a good rifle, such as the .45-90 
Winchester or Marlin, and load it with such 
a cartridge as the .45-$0-300, which in strik- 
ing energy is surpassed by the .45-70-405 at 
the short distance of 100 yards, and even 
by velocity at 200 yards, and the 300-grain 
bullet, starting at a velocity of a little bet- 
ter than 1500 ft. sec., will be plowing in 
the soil, while the 405-grain bullet, starting 
at a little better than 1300 ft. sec., fired at 
the same elevation, will be still flying true 
on its long, effective range. The .45-70, as 
a result of its excellence, holds a warm 
place in the hearts of many big game hunt- 
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ers, while the .45-90 seems passing into ob- 
livion. The owner of the .45-70, as a rule, 
wishes he could put a little more powder 
behind the .405-grain bullet, but the length 
of the shell will not permit this. Now the 
.45-90 shell will allow of 12 grains more 
of powder with the 405-grain bullet, and the 
difference in powder is inappreciable. I be- 
lieve the .45-82-405 cartridge ig without a 
peer in the list of black powder repeating 
rifles. The Marlin of that caliber has also 
nickel steel barrel and 20-inch twist. 

Will some one inform me what kind and 
weight of charge of smokeless powder 
would be required to impart to a .45-405 
bullet a velocity of about 1500 ft. sec.? 

Michigan. JOHN E. LANCASTER. 


(Note.—As it was impossible to publish 
the above interesting communication from 
Mr. Lancaster when received due to the 
fact that there were many other articles 
awaiting publication, we decided to take 
the matter of loads mentioned for the .45- 
90 up with the du Pont company in order 
to hand the information thus obtained to 
our readers, many of whom will no doubt 
be interested in smokeless loads for the “Old 
Reliables” besides those regularly loaded 
by the cartridge manufacturers. The writer 
has reloaded the .45-90 Winchester with sev- 
eral different powders, but never with bul- 
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lets exceeding 350 grains in weight, there- 
fore was not prepared to state the charge 
or kind of powder that would give the ve- 
locity desired for the 405-grain bullet. The 
letter from the du Pont company, in part, 
follows.) : 


“We are sorry to state that we have no 
record of any tests of our present powders 
in the .45-90 cartridge using the 405-grain 
bullet. We have one record of a charge 
of 42 grains by weight of our No. 1 rifle 
smokeless and the 350-grain F. M. P. bullet, 
this giving a muzzle velocity of 1,700 ft. 
sec. with a chamber pressure of 29,740 
pounds, and we believe that a charge of 
about 39 grains of this same powder would 
come somewhere near giving the desired 
velocity of 1,500 ft. sec., but not having 
made any tests of this combination are un- 
able to give any exact figures. 

“We have recently placed on the market 
a new powder known as duPont sporting 
rifle powder No. 80, that gave very good 
results in the above cartridge with the 300- 
grain bullet, a charge of 29.7 grains by 
weight giving a muzzle velocity of 1,531 ft. 
sec. with a pressure of 16,500 pounds. It 
might be possible for your correspondent to 
work up a very satisfactory charge for use 
with the 405-grain bullet by using this 
powder.” 


Star Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is a little ar- 
gument that a few of us fellows would like 
to have Chauncey Thomas settle for us. 
Now, what we want to find out is, how high 
will a .80 Government Springfield shoot with 
the service cartridge if held straight up? 
I have worked this out by laws of gravity, 
taking a speed of 2,700 ft.-sec. and can’t be- 
lieve that the answer is right. 

Minn. JEAN CARR. 


Reply by Chauncey Thomas. 


“Ouch!” What have I ever done to Mr. 
Carr? I’ve always tried to live an honorable 
and upright life, have always stayed bought 
and never took more than my share of the 
honest graft, and then to have this come on 
one in second childhood is more than I can 
figure out, 

Well, let’s see. There are several ways of 
attacking the problem, but as this is inten- 
ded for regular consumption, and as the con- 
sumer is having a hard enough time of it 
nowadays as it is, we will purposely omit all 
“x’s” and “y’s,” will also shave off fractions, 
and try to look the thing in the face without 
any fancy frills. This thing of seeking ref- 
uge under a brush heap of algebraic signs is 
very convenient, but not conducive to in- 
crease of circulation. 

So here we will try to take the practical 


end of it and let the mathematical sharps 
rave as they will in conic sections and throw 
all kinds of parabolic fits they want to. 

Nothing very definite can be said on the 
subject, anyway, by anyone, as such things 
must, to be reliable, rest on experiment. 
Theory is all right as a guide post in gun- 
ology, but we must burn powder to find out 
just what really does happen. 

Now certain text-books estimate that 
about one-fourth of the muzzle energy of a 
bullet is used up in its total flight by the 
resistance of the air. This leaves three- 
fourths to fight gravity, of course. But the 
text-book I have at hand (for which I have 
to thank three of the most kind, helpful and 
intelligent library assistants I have ever met 
in one afternoon’s work) refers to black 
powder. The resistance of the air increases, 
probably, by the square as the bullets are 
speeded up, but then the energy of the bul- 
let increases also by the square. Of this, 
however, we are not certain, as many stu- 
dents of flying well know. Small calibers, 
long and sharp bullets, greatly decrease air- 
resistance, so just what part of the muzzle 
energy of the Springfield to allow for air 
work I do not know. And I doubt if any 
man knows, so suppose, based on the guess 
of the squares, that we continue to allow 
one-fourth for air work, and three-fourths, 
both in round numbers, for gravity work. 
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Tossing aside fractions, for sake of clear- 
ness, this gives us about 700 ft.-sec. muzzle 
speed for air work and about 2,000 ft.-sec. 
for gravity fighting. 

In other words, on this basis, the Spring- 
field in air at 2,700 ft.-sec. would be about 
equal to the same bullet at 2,000 ft.-sec. in a 
vacuum. 

Now, with this 2,000 ft.-sec. velocity 
straight up, the bullet would rise in a vac- 
uum for about 62.5 seconds, or slightly more 
than one minute. We get this by dividing 
2,000 by 32. 

Now, if we square 62.5 we get 3,906. Now 
multiply by 16, and we get 62,496, which is 
the distance in feet a body will fall to the 
earth in a vacuum in 62.5 seconds. In other 
words, as it takes just as much energy to 
lift a body 62,500 feet as that body developes 
in falling in a vacuum the same distance, we 
have therefore 62,500 feet as the probable 
height that the Government Springfield rifle 
will shoot straight up into the air. 

But the curtain is not down yet. Keep 
your seats. About half the air around the 
earth is within the first mile of the surface 
of said earth. Ten or twelve miles high the 
air is a bit thin, hence resists bullets up 
there hardly any compared to what it does 
on the surface of the United States, So our 
bullet would probably go still higher than 
62,500 feet. On the other hand, as the bullet 
slows up it probably begins to turn end over 
end like a club, hence resists the air more, 
even very high up. What really happens 1 
can only guess, as I have not been up to see. 
Maybe the Spiritualists might help us out? 

Twelve miles, at 5,280 feet per mile, equals 
63,360 feet. So I think it safe to say that 
the Springfield rifle, if shot straight up, lifts 
its 150-grain bullet about 12 miles above the 
earth. 


To be safe I would put the figure some- 
where between 10 and 15 miles, with about 
12 miles as the most probable. Also no two 
bullets fired probably equal the same figure 
within some hundreds, and probably some 
thousands, of vertical feet. Remember, that 
we know nothing about things up there; 
also that it is impossible in practice to 
shoot straight up, no matter how we aim, 
because of wind currents, the revolution of 
the earth under the bullet and many other 
factors not needful to mention here. 

I understand that the extreme range of 
the Springfield is between 7 and 8 surface 
miles. But remember that the bullet fol- 
lows a parabolic curve, hence cuts con- 
siderable more air than this distance. In 
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theory at least, the bullet is falling straight 
down when the extreme range is reached. 

If all the above is more or less correct, 
then I would say as a conveniently remem- 
bered estimate, that a gun shoots into the 
zenith about half as high again as its ex- 
treme range over the surface of the earth. 

Now, I may be totally wrong in all this, 
and if so no one will be more pleased to be 
corrected. As I have often said in these 
pages before, experiment alone is the final 
test in anything, and it matters not in the 
least who is right; all we want is to find 
out what is right. 

But this fact I’ll fight for: The highest 
shooting gun ever known was the one that 
I wobbled in a southernly direction at my 
first buck deer one wet summer morning in 
Middle Park, Colo. I think the deer went 
more than twelve miles. 

As a postscript to the above I might add 
that as we allowed 700 ft.-sec. muzzle veloc- 
ity for upward air resistance, we should 
allow another 700 ft.-sec. speed for air re- 
sistance on the downward flight of the 
bullet. Thus we would have (700 from 2,000, 
not from 2,700, remember) about 1,300 ft.- 
sec. speed to the bullet when it hit the 
earth on its return. In other words, it might 
be a convenient way to remember the fig- 
ures by saying that a bullet loses about 
half its speed, due to air resistance going 
up and back. It might fall even slower, as 
there is a point where every falling body of 
small size has its gravity pull equalled by 
its air resistance, hence falls at a practically 
steady (not increasing) speed, like a rain 
drop. 

Also, not counting air resistance, if we 
could speed a bullet up to about 9,000 feet 
per second it would leave the earth prob- 
ably forever, and would continue to circle 
the earth just as does the moon. And by 
putting one barrel (as a projectile) inside 
another barrel, and so on for a series of ten 
or more, I fancy that we could do this very 
trick today. I diagramed the matter in Out- 
door Life some years ago. 

I would like to suggest to Mr. Carr and 
his circle of good fellows that if he is going 
after the Great Bear, that what he needs 
is not a Springfield at all but a compass, for 
if he continues his dangerous practice he is 
liable to shoot some angel in the foot. But 
I can agree with him in one thing: “I have 
worked this out by the laws of gravity, but 
I can’t believe the answer is right.’ Twelve 
miles straight up seems an awful ways from 
home. That is almost as high as the cost of 
living. 


Coarse Serge Recommended for Cleaning Rifle Barrels 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A piece of coarse 
serge, size to fit tight in a rifle barrel, will 
remove all residue left by smokeless pow- 
This should be used with a slotted rod, 


der. 


so as to have & good hold on the cloth. I 

have removed all traces of fouling, after 

stronger ammonia had failed, in this way. 
Iowa. G. A. CARLL. 
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Prefers the Box-Magazine Winchester .30 06 Caliber for Big Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Judging from the 
article in June Outdoor Life by “E. W. H.,” 
entitled, “For the Sofa-Pillow Crowd,” it 
would seem that the writer of that article 
has a failing for the .405 caliber. True, 
it is a good game getter, at moderate 
ranges, but how would “E W. H.” like to 
use it for game shooting at 500 yards or 
farther? I fear that his percentage of 
misses at these ranges would be great, 

I will have to admit that I am an ad- 
mirer of the .30 rimless box-magazine 
Winchester rifle and have one which I pur- 
chased in 1907. Have owned a Krag and 
a .35 autoloading Remington, but have had 
to lay both down for the .30 rimless, in 
which I have used ammunition of Winches- 
ter and government make. 

Having twice qualified in the Wyoming 
National Guard in the National Shoots, I 
feel qualified to speak with at least slight 
confidence in being right concerning this 
gun and its performance on big gamé. 

Here, in the Big Horn Mountains, the 
majority of shots at big game are at long 
range, therefore a gun with the flattest tra- 
jectory and greatest range is the most de- 


sirable. A good shot behind that gun, and 
few wounded animals will be lost. 

I have killed both bear and deer, and 
other big game, with the 150-grain Spitzer 
bullet, as well as with the 220-grain soft 
point bullet, and can honestly say that I 
have lost but one gray wolf shot with these 
loads, and in this instance, as nearly as I 
could judge, it was shot through the flank, 
touching no bones whatever. I will say, 
however, that I have had unusually good 
luck in my experience. 

I shall not take the time to discuss the 
relative merits of the .405 and the .30 ’06 
cartridges, as this is covered in the May 
number of Outdoor Life on page 476. 
Though the ’06 cartridge falls a little be- 
low the .405 in killing power, the .30 
greatly surpasses it in death-dealing hits 
in the hands of the hunter, due to its 
flatter trajectory and better accuracy at 
long ranges. I have found by experience 
that it is difficult to do close shooting with 
the .405 beyond 200 yards, though can do 
effective work at 500 yards, and farther, 
with the .30. LESLIE C. MATTESON. 

Wyoming. 


The .25-20 and .32-20 for Deer Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to endorse 
the ideas expressed by E. Burke, in your 
March issue, regarding the desirability of a 
high-power rifle with the trembone action, 
and with outside hammer. Have been look- 
ing for such for years, and like the 26-inch 
barrel, as it gives an advantage in both 
sighting and shooting, and need increase 
the weight very little. 

Can see no reason for a concealed ham- 
mer on a repeating rifle, as I think an out- 
side hammer both safer and handier. 

I cannot agree, however, with Mr. Burke 
in regard to the .25-20, as I personally know 
of one old hunter who successfully hunts 
deer with the .25-20 and has killed several 
very large bucks with the little cartridge 
whose heads are now mounted and on exhi- 
bition. In one instance he killed four deer 


with six shots when over 150 yards from 
the bunch and all of the animals were 
found within 100 yards of where they were 
shot at. Such a record would look good to 
me for any gun. 

With the high velocity cartridge the .25- 
20 has a muzzle velocity of 1,700 ft. sec. and 
an energy in ft. lbs. of 551, about the same 
power as that possessed by the .32-20, and 
I have met several experienced hunters who 
thought the .32-20 powerful enough for deer 
and black bear. 

Personally I think it better that the 
hunter have an excess of power in his big 
game cartridge, and I would not recom- 
mend such guns for big game, but the fact 
that they are successfully used by hunters 
of big game effectually removes them from 
the .22 long rifle class. J. H. ROOT. 

Washington. 


Seeing Bullets Fly 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May issue 
of this magazine appeared an article by 
Chauncey Thomas, under the heading 
“Caught at the Muzzle,” in which I was very 
much interested—in fact, so much that I 
decided to give my experience along this 
line, but instead of referring to a 6 or 8-inch 
mortar projectile it will be in regard to the 
small .22-caliber bullet. 

I have often read about the possibility of 
seeing a bullet fly, but doubted it very 
much, as my efforts to do so were slow to 


be rewarded. Recently, however, while in 
company with my brothers and several 
friends, each carrying a .22 rifle, we de- 
cided to test the range of the .22 short, 
black-powder cartridge by shooting at a 
distant plowed field, so the bullet would 
kick up the dust when it landed. The day 
was bright and clear, about 4 p. m., and 
while I was engaged with my rifle, holding 
it above the horizon, about twice the height 
of a grove (about 150 feet) a mile away, I 
suddenly imagined that I saw something 
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flying away from the rifle, so without saying 
anything I tried it several times more, and 
sure enough, I could see the bullet fly. Now 
I told the rest what I had seen, and in an 
instant all were trying their best to get a 
glimpse of those elusive bullets, but being 
unsuccessful would not believe me. Of 
course I did not blame them, as I had the 
same idea until by accident I actually did 
see it. 

As stated above, the day must be bright 
and clear, the rifle held about as stated, 
then look about one-half of an inch above 
your sights with both eyes open at an imag- 
inary point about fifty feet away from you, 
as this seems to be the point where the 
bullet first becomes visible. Of course one 
has to look at just the right point, for there 
is not much time to focus the eyes back 
and forth, and if cne does ever succeed it 
is more by accident than anything else. If 
the rifle is held overhead the bullet cannot 
be seen on account of the deep blue of the 
sky, while around the horizon for some 
height the sky looks lots lighter, and here 
it is where it can be seen. It appears as a 
small black speck traveling mighty fast 
from you, actually around 900 feet a second. 
I also tried the .22 long rifle cartridge, which 
gives a muzzle velocity of more than 1,100 
feet a second, and succeeded in seeing them 
also, though not so regular as the .22 short. 
This is caused by the higher velocity of the 
.22 long rifle cartridge and the consequently 
heavier recoil disturbing one’s exact posi- 
tion. Shooting the rifle from a rest will 
allow one to see them more regular on 
account of the firm position secured. 
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I have also read that bullets have been 
seen flying by the sun striking them at just 
the right angle, when they will appear as a 
streak of silver going through the air, but 
in this instance this is not the case, as l 
shot both quartering and directly away from 
the sun with the same results; therefore, 
what I saw of the bullets was the base and 
nothing else. 

By watching the path of the .22 short 
bullet closely many queer motions can be 
seen. Some fly apparently straight ahead, 
others curve to one side, while some seem 
to make a long corkscrew-like flight. This, 
I guess, is caused by the rifling not being 
suited to the .22 short; it spins it too fast, 
while on the contrary, the .22 long rifle 
bullet travels very steadily, indicating that 
the rifling handles this bullet well. 

If bullets going 1,500 feet a second can be 
seen under the above-conditions I could not 
say, but would think it possible if the rifle 
was .32 caliber or larger and a firm position 
secured for the shooter. 

Personally, I believe that a .22-caliber bul- 
let driven at a much higher speed than the 
.22 long rifle will be very hard to detect, 
since the .22 long rifle, with its several 
hundred feet more velocity per second, is 
already much more difficult to see than the 
.22 short, and if this proportion increases 
regularly I think a .22-caliber bullet going 
1,500 feet a second would become invisible. 
However, I will let this part be decided by 
those shooters who may have had the expe- 
rience with a .22 of higher speed, such as 
the .22-13-45 Winchester or the .22-15-60 Ste- 
vens. ALFRED LOETSCHER. 

Iowa. 


Accuracy of the .22 High-Power Savage Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have recently 
made some tests with the Savage .22 high- 
power rifle which might possibly interest 
some of your readers, I will give them for 
what they are worth. Shooting at 200 yards 
with muzzle rest, Malcolm six-power tele- 
scope. Cartridges were all reloaded by me, 
using Fairbank’s assayers’ scales for weigh- 
ing the powder charges. Du Pont 1909 Mili- 
tary powder was used, as I get better accu- 
racy with it than any other I have tested in 
my rifle, although Lightning might be more 
accurate in another rifle of the same make 
and size. 

Five-shot groups at 200 yards: 


Inch 

Group 
7O-grain UD, BM CG, DRIIGE s.< ccs csswee 7% 
70-grain U. M. C. bullets... oa... ccecs 7% 
70-grain Savage bullets.............. 8% 
70-grain bullets made by Reed........ 4% 
70-grain bullets made by Reed........ 7% 
57-grain bullets made by Reed........ 4% 
57-grain bullets made by Reed........ 3% 
57-grain bullets made by Reed........ 3 


The 70-grain bullets were so far out- 


classed as regards accuracy in this test that 
I decided to try some of the 57-grain at 100 


yards, and secured the following five-shot 
groups with muzzle rest: 


Inch 

Group 
57-grain bullets made by Reed........ 25% 
57-grain bullets made by Reed........ 2 
57-grain bullets made by Reed........ 1 


The 57-grain bullets were loaded with 26 
grains 1909 Military powder, and the 70- 
grain bullets were loaded with 25 grains of 
the same powder, which, apparently, gave 
about the same breech pressure, judging 
from the appearance of the primers aiter 
firing. Primers used were U. M. C. No. 9. 

Now comes a surprise; at least, it was to 
me. After firing twenty shots of regular 
high-pressure cartridges, I fired twenty 
shots with short-range loads, with lubri- 
cated, cast bullets, 1 to 25, and found the 
accuracy as good as if shot from a clean 
barrel, and when the ammonia was used in 
cleaning the rifle it did not show a trace of 
the copper fouling, which is always present 
after firing the regular metal-cased bullets. 
I have never tried this but the one time, so 
am not sure that the results will always be 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


IT’S A JOY TO CAST LE 


with a “BRISTOL” Steel Bait Rod. Ask 
your dealer to show you the “BRISTOL” 
Bait Rod No. 33, or the new Pocket Bait Cast- 
ing Rod 30. This latter rod fits a carrying 
case 14 in. long. In 3 lengths, 4 joints and handle. 
Price $10.00. Both these bait casting rods are strong, 
well balanced, and so flexible and “‘true’’ that they 
respond to the slightest movement. 

lf your dealer can't supply 























you, we will. A 
“BRISTOL” for every kind of fishing, 


and each ‘‘BRISTOL"’ guaranteed three years. ! 


SELECTION CATALOGUE FREE 
Study it, and make a list of the rods you need and } 
want. It's free for the asking (- 
Only genuine agates on “BRISTOLS.” . 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. <— 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Rekeart Co., 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, ‘ 
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depression without seriously considering the cause. 
The new fashion trouser support obliyiates every 
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The Hawkins Invisible Belt 
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The Sportsman Needs 


a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
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under the 
hardest 
conditions, 











“Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap 4 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hatcan. Made of Red, 
Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


Price $1.25 


See them at your dealer's. If he will not supply you 
we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order. Do not send local or personal check. Mention size 
wanted and your dealer's name. 

rite for Booklet of Other Styles -aeareie 
Automobile and Fur Caps 


JONES HAT COMPANY, i MISSOUR 


DEPT. A. 
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the same, and have no explanation to offer, 
but would like to hear from your readers if 
they have had a like experience in regard to 
the shooting of cast bullets after firing the 
metal-cased ones, and if the copper fouling 
was removed by their use. 

In my shooting the Savage .22 high-power 
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rifle I have proved beyond a doubt, in my 

mind, that the 57-grain, soft-point bullets as 

made by Mr. Reed of Buffalo are far more 

accurate than the 70-grain weight, up to 300 

yards, which is the longest distance I have 

tried them out. Cc. E. HOWARD. 
Colorado, 


Bekeart Model .22 Built on .32 Hand-Ejector, S. & W. Frame 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you find use for 
it you may publish the statement that I 
have compared the .22 Bekeart revolver 
frame with the 32 S. & W. hand-ejector 
model and find that Mr. Haines is correct 
in his belief that these two frames are iden- 
tical. There are some slight changes, due 
te the use of rim-fire cartridges, in a center- 
fire frame, and this is evidently the reason 
why this .22 was inflicted with a firing-pin 
in the frame instead of a carefully bedded 
hammer. The last is preferable for snap- 
ping empty. I was wrong in stating that 
this .22 frame was entirely new in model, 
but think you will admit that I was correct 
when I stated that the frame was in perfect 
proportion throughout. 

California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


Note.—The above from Mr. Woods has 
proven very interesting news to me, In 
building the Bekeart .22 on the .32 hand- 
ejector frame the makers, in my opinion, 
made no mistake, as the size of the .32 
frame was about as light as any of us would 
care for, even for so small a caliber as the 
.22. To have made lighter would have un- 
doubtedly produced an arm which the aver- 
age person would have found too light for 
doing the best work with. Had Mr. Woods 
and the writer been the ones to have de- 
signed this arm, however, the chances are 
that the space at upper part of grip would 


have been filled in as has been mentioned 
by Mr. Woods in a former article in Outdoor 
Life. 

In another brief article by Mr. Woods I 
have noted the remarks he has made con- 
cerning the single-shot S. & W. Perfected 
pistol. The fact that this arm is built on a 
revolver frame (probably the .38 Perfected 
model) and that it is double-action at that, 
doesn’t, in my opinion, interfere in the 
slightest with one’s ability to shoot it ac- 
curately, nor does it detract in the slightest 
from the well-known S. & W. workmanship 
appearing prominently at every point. And 
yet, in spite of all this, many of us wonder 
not a little why it had not been built on a 
single-shot foundation. Cheaper, I presume, 
to build them this way, just as it is (likely) 
argued that it is cheaper to build a .25-20 on 
a .44 frame, or a .38 Special revolver on a 
.45 frame. 

The latest that has come to my notice of 
building a new .22 on a revolver frame con- 
cerns a single-shot pistol on a swing-out 
cylinder revolver frame by a company 
which, so far as I know, have never offered 
a single-shot pistol for target work. This 
arm will, without doubt, be found to be as 
accurate as it is possible to make an arm 
of the single-shot pistol class, but why build 
it on a revolver frame? 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Steel-Jacketed Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For some time the 
writer has been seeking, and not finding, 
information on the above subject. For in- 
stance, I have a Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
rifle, 9mm, Most of the ammunition used in 
it to date has been foreign-made—‘“Herten- 
berger.” I do not know Mr. Hertenberger 
or where he lives, even, but somewhere in 
Austria, probably. But Mr. H. Tauscher of 
New York sells the cartridges. 

The ammunition is correct for the arm, 
and the bullets are jacketed, not with cop- 
per nor cupro-nickel, but with iron, steel or 
some substance similar (just what I do not 
know) that is attracted by a magnet. What- 
ever it is, one thing is certain—it leaves no 
metallic fouling in the barrel. Lately 1 


tried out a few American-made bullets load- 
ed by hand (Ideal tool No. 10), and after 
trial found considerable cupro-nickel fouling, 
which had to be “doped out” according to 
the accepted formula. 

As to the accuracy of this ‘“Hertenberger”’ 


ammunition, I cannot say, for so far have 
not tried it out at long range. Have every 
reason to believe, however, that its accuracy 
is O. K. 

Now the questions: Presuming, first, that 
the ammunition, the iron-jacketed bullet 
does not foul, is accurate as any. Why is it 
that our American ammunition companies 
and the U. S. government do not know 
about it and adopt some such bullet and do 
away once and for all time with the misery 
of cupro-nickel fouling? Perhaps there is 
some objection to the iron jacket. Possibly 
there may be a dozen objections, but the 
bullet is good enough for most of Europe, 
outside of England, and with the number of 
countries using it, it must be quite fair. 

Does any reader of Outdoor Life know 
about this, and if so, will he please tell about 
it? It may not interest a great many read- 
ers, but certainly others than I have asked 
the same questions without answer. “A.” 

Missouri. 
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Group of Gift Rods 


For Christmas, New Year's, Birthday and Anniversary, give 


HIM an outfit of trout fly rods. 
The following are all "prize winners." 


than anything else. 


No. 38—The néw adjustable telescopic fly rod, 9 ft. 
Joints lock absolutely at any length by ingenious 
arrangement of guides. Hangs well and gives extra- 
ordinary service. Nickel mounted, two-ring German 
silver tie — and German silver one-ring -fly tip. 
No. 24—9 ft,. fly rod. Known asa trunk or bag rod. 
Joints only 17% in. long. Handy outfit for traveling. 
Rod is well balanced and hangs beautifully. Price 
$8.00 to $9.00 according to handle. 

No. 16—9 ft., nickel mounted German silver snake 
guides, and one-ring fly tip. Splendid all-round rod 


It will please him more 


for trout and bass fly fishing. Sufficient backbone to 
use asa bait rod. $4.50 to $5.50. 

No. 8—10 ft., jointed fly rod, nickel mounted; two-ring 
German silver tie guides and one-ring German silver 
fly tip. Excellent trout rod, flexible and strong. A 
good distanceand accurate fly caster. Reel seat below 
the hand. Price $4.50 to $6.25. 

No. 5—The original telescopic fly rod, 9% ft., long, 
famous in Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific Coast. 
Wonderfully adapted for work in overhanging brush, 
in rocks, and in rough going. $3.50 to $4.00. 


Order the above "Gift Group" from your dealer, if he 
carries "BRISTOL" Rods, or if the dealer does not have them 
and cannot get them promptly from his jobber, we will 
supply you by mail, without delay, at the above prices. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Full Particulars. 
The new 1915 ‘“‘BRISTOL"* calendar is a full color reproduction of an oil painting by Philip R. 


Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. 


den or camp. Sent prepaid, only on receipt of 15c. 


Size 16\%x20 inches. 


A handsome decoration for home, 
Ready November 15th. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


88 HORTON ST. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Through the Grand Cafion from Wyoming to 
Mexico, by Ellsworth L. Kolb; 344 pages; 
illustrated; $2.00 net; the Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


To the traveler, the geologist, the nature 
lover this volume will be of inestimable 
value and deepest interest. We cannot de- 
scribe it better than in the words of Owen 
Wister, the author. “Whether it deal with 
the climbing of dangerous peaks, or the de- 
scent (as here) of some fourteen hundred 
miles of water both mysterious and fero- 
cious, the well-told tale of a perilous jour- 
ney, planned with head and carried through 
with dauntless persistence, always holds the 
attention of its readers and gives them many 
a thrill, This tale is very well told. Though 
it is the third of its kind, it differs from 
its predecessors more than enough to hold 
its own. No previous explorers have attempt- 
ed to take moving pictures of the Colorado 
River with themselves weltering in its foam 
More than this; while the human race lasts 
it will be true, that any man who is lucky 
enough to fix upon a hard goal and win it, 
and can in direct and simple words tell us 
how he won it, will write a good book.” 
The Happy Golfer, by Henry Leach; 414 
pages; $1.75 net; the Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


This is a book that novice and veteran 
alike will find to be pre-eminently sage and 
companionable It combines an analysis of 
the game’s popularity with some account of 
its strongholds all the world over, and a 
running criticism of sundry of its champi- 
ons past and present. The book is described 
as being “some experiences, reflections, and 
a few deductions of a wandering player,” 
and is certainly some of the best Mr. Leach 
has given us. The work is charmingly writ- 
ten, and is so instructive and captivating 


FOR. 





that one wants to devour the whole of the 

400 pages or so at a sitting. Here and there 

Mr., Leach breaks into matters of instruc- 

tion, which, being the outcome of consider- 

able experience, are most valuable. 

The Young Man’s Chances in South and Cen- 
tral America, by William A. Reid; 173 
pages; the Southern Commercial Congress, 
Washington, D, C. 


This book weighs and considers the op- 
portunities, advantages, disadvantages, pit- 
falls, in the professions and in many lines 
of business in the countries of which it 
treats, as well as opportunities in this coun- 
try. It has been honorably mentioned by 
the United States Government (see Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports, Sept. 21, 1914), 
and the introduction is by Director General 
Zarrett of the Pan-American Union. 


Golf Stories, by Gerald Batchelor; 131 pages, 
illustrated; $1.25 net; the Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth Ave., New York, 


Harry Vardon, among others, has) _ truly 
declared that “Golf is a funny game.” The 
universal popularity of this a ee pur- 
suit is largely due to the amusement which 
must play an important part in all effective 
recreations. Many books have been written 
on the art of playing golf, but few have 
attempted to give any record of the subtle 
humor which belongs to all sports of Scot- 
tish origin, and to golf in particular. Golf 
betrays the man, Each round produces some 
characteristic incident which, although ap- 
preciated at the moment, is quickly forgotten 
in the serious business of the match, This 
book contains a collection of original short 
stories. jokes, anecdotes, sketches, dialogues, 
and parodies, all of which will be found in- 
tensely apropos and humorous _by the aver- 
age golf player. 


New Sporting Accessories 


F. J. Pratt of Clarkston, Wash., has in- 
vented what he calls Pratt’s Auxiliary Bar- 
rel, which when used in connection with any 
big game rifle, converts it into a parlor tar- 
get rifle, giving a half-inch penetration in 
pine It is a piece of steel of the same ex- 


terior dimensions as a cartridge, with a 3-32 
in. hole drilled through it and a cap and 
primer seated in the usual place. It is made 
for rim as well as rimless shells at a 
moderate cost. The inventor says he has 
made eight hits using this device in a one- 
inch circle at 15 feet. 


Trade Literature 


Notice—Big Game Hunters, 

We have just received a copy of the: hand- 
some new catalogue issued by Jack C. Miles, 
Sculptor-Taxidermist, 1710 Broadway, Den- 
ver, Colorado. This book is the largest and 
finest taxidermy catalogue published. It is 
11x14 inches, and printed on finest enameled 
paper; the methods of taxidermy employed 
by Mr. Miles are fully described and illus- 
trated by about fifty finest half tone cuts 
from actual photographs. 

A 10x12 art print on heavy paper, suitable 
for framing, accompanies each catalogue. 
aie is a beautiful picture of an immense 
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bull elk crossing an open park near timber- 
line. It is a snow scene with lofty peaks in 
the distance, and will appeal to all sports- 
men. This book and elk picture may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Miles at above address by 
mailing 10c postage; see advertisement on 
page 22A. As this catalogue contains much 
valuable information all sportsmen should 
procure a copy at once. 


The Gray Motor Co. of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued a very complete and interesting cata- 
log of their engines, which they are sending 
out on request. 








